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HIS Association has established a 

rate of $1 each for all accepted 
photographs which illustrate in any way 
the actual work of giving the deaf child 
mental development, or of teaching him 
to speak or read the lips, or which show 
the results of so educating him. 

This rate is established for a number 
of reasons. Aside from the hope that it 
will encourage photography about the 
various schools for the deaf, it is antici- 
pated that this rate will also have the 
effect of supplying the Association’s 
magazine with a constant and adequate 
supply of pictures that show graphically 
the work which it is promoting. One 
good half-page picture will tell more, 
oftentimes, than 2,000 words of text. 
THE Review now has on hand a number 
of such pictures which will appear in 
future numbers. 


Photographs to Which the $1 Rate 
Applies 


The general type of pictures especially 
needed is shown on pages 177-183 of the 
June Review. Buildings, portraits, scen- 
ery, etc., while acceptable under certain 
circumstances, are not desired so much 
as are photographs of deaf children and 
their teachers in action — photographs 
showing them at work and at play. 

It matters little how small the photo- 
graphs are, if only they be clear. But in 
general the bigger the photograph the 
better it will reproduce and the more 
favorable the impression that the photog- 
rapher’s work will make. Best results 
are obtained from a glossy brown finish, 
although glossy black or even dull black 
will do “at a pinch.” 

When printed each photograph will be 
accompanied with the name of the pho- 
tographer unless the photographer ex- 
pressly directs to. the contrary. Each 
photograph must be accompanied with 
sufficient data to tell what the picture is 
about, and this data must also include 
the name and approximate age of the 
child, the name and address of his par- 
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ents or guardians, the school which he 
is attending, and approximately the num- 
ber of years he has been there. ‘This 
personal data is required, not for publi- 
cation, but for filing purposes. Any 
further questions will be answered by 
personal correspondence. 


Dr. Crouter’s Monograph 


A re-reading of Dr. Crouter’s scholarly 
monograph on “The Development of 
Speech in the Deaf Child,” published in 
the August REviEw, reveals the necessity 
of noting a correction. In the following 
sentence, which begins at line 11, page 
294, the italicized phrases should be sup- 
plied : 

“Quite by chance the first teacher of the 
deaf, imported into this country more than a 
century ago, was a deaf gentleman, Laurent 
Clerc, one of Sicard’s famous pupils, who 
brought with him the French sign-method.” 


Dr. Crouter’s monograph, written after 
a teaching experience of more than forty 
years, treats the subject of speech- 
development from the standpoint both of 
pure science and of practical pedagogics. 
Any monograph which covers this ground 
as authoritatively as does Dr. Crouter 
within the space of less than eleven pages 
must necessarily be so closely written 
that its slightest abridgment at the hands 
of the printer is an injustice to the whole 
production. Not a few readers of Dr. 
Crouter’s paper will probably desire to 
write this omitted phrase into their copies 
of the August number. 


A Census of the Able-Bodied 


In this census year attention may well 
be directed to Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell’s suggestion of the need for a special 
enumeration of the country’s able-bodied 
men, and to his proposed method of ob- 
taining it. Dr. Bell is particularly well 
qualified to write of census matters by 
reason of the fact that at the last census 
he was appointed special agent to com- 
pile the special reports on the blind and 
the deaf, a work of great difficulty, which 
required six years to complete. 
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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New. York in 1890 “for the purpose.of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. | 3 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of. 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
. vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

_ _ 8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 

ere is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
mane purposes of the Association-;which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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MRS. MILLS TEACHING “THE POWER OF M” 


As the sounds M, B, and P all look alike on the lips, their different qualities, or “power,” 
must be taught the deaf child by using his sense of touch. The distinctive feature of the 
M-sound is the vibration in the nose caused by the passage of the voice through that channel 
and a similar vibration in the chest, where the voice originates——See Mrs. Mills’s article 
“China through a Car Window,” in this number. The last instalment of this series, appearing 
next month, will contain some twenty pictures of Mrs. Mills’s school at Chefoo, China, and of 


the 'speech-teaching work there. 
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A CENSUS OF THE ABLE-BODIED * 


ITS RELATION TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND TO EUGENICS—A “ CERTIFICATE OF 


FITNESS ’”” FOR THOSE WHO PASS, ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO PREFERENCE 


EGINNING with the year 1830, the 
United States has every ten years 
taken a census of its defective popula- 
tion. Would it not be of equal, if not 
of greater, importance to the nation to 
take a special census as well of the able- 
bodied? Just as special reports are is- 
sued concerning defective persons, show- 
ing the causes of the defects, etc., why 
should not special reports be made con- 
cerning the causes of good health, phys- 
ical strength, and vigor, etc.? 

The great trouble here is that, as the 
experience of the past has demonstrated 
that the ordinary census enumerators are 
incompetent to produce reliable statistics 
concerning the causes of defective con- 
ditions, we may reasonably conclude that 
they would be equally incompetent to 
give us valuable and reliable data con- 
cerning the able-bodied. 

Then again the defective classes, how- 
ever numerous, are small compared to 
the whole population; whereas the able- 
bodied certainly constitute a much larger 
class, running probably into the millions, 
and hence are not so suitable for a 
special census. 

By limiting the inquiry to males of 
military age (from 20 to 40, that is to 
say), a special examination would prob- 
ably pay. In this case, however, as in 
the case of defective persons, the data 
for the statistical inquiry should be ob- 


*From Dr. Bell’s MS. “Home Notes,” series 


IN CIVIL SERVICE, AND GIVING HIM AN ADVANTAGE IN LOVE 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, LL. D. 


tained by competent special enumerators, 
not by the ordinary enumerators of the 
country. This can be much more easily 
managed in the case of persons fitted for 
military service than in the case of de- 
fectives, for the data upon which statis- 
tics are to be used could be gathered by 
medical officers of the War Department. 

It is of importance to the people of 
the United States to know what propor- 
tion of the male population between the 
ages of 20 and 40 are physically fit for 
military service. Let, then, every male 
between the ages of 20 and 40 be re- 
quired by law to submit himself at least 
once in ten years to a physical examina- 
tion by medical officers of the War De- 
partment, or by competent physicians 
authorized by the War Department to 
make the examination. He shall then be 
given a certificate signed by an officer 
representing the War Department, stat- 
ing that he is physically qualified for 
military service, or disqualified, as the 
case may be, and the reason -for such 
disqualification. These certificates really 
constitute the chief point in this whole 
plan, and a little later I shall show the 
use that may be made of them as a means 
of promoting an improvement in the 
physique of the people. 

The medical officer making the exami- 
nation will make returns to the War 
Department concerning all persons ex- 
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amined. The enumerators in this case, 
as they would consist of medical men 
and surgeons, would constitute an able 
and intelligent body of men _ having 
special fitness to bring out all points that 
might be of importance to the United 
States to know. The returns: would be 
preserved in the Bureau of Statistics at- 
tached to the army, where they could be 
examined and reported upon. 


Duties of Ordinary Enumerators 


Now, when the United States census 
is taken, let the ordinary enumerators be 
instructed to inquire of every male re- 
ported, who is over the age of 20 and 
under the age of 40, whether he is or is 
not physically fit for military service. 
The enumerators should be empowered 
to ask of such persons the production of 
a certificate from the War Department 
as to their fitness for military service, 
and, if no certificate is produced, he 
should report upon a special schedule the 
names and addresses of such persons. 
These lists of names would be examined 
by special officers appointed by the War 
Department, who should proceed to 
notify such persons that they must com- 
ply with the requirements of the law and 
submit to a physical examination for the 
information of the War Department. 

-The ordinary enumerator of the census 
would simply place in the proper column 
of the population schedule, headed “Fit- 
ness for Military Service,” the word 
“Yes” or “No;” or, if no certificate, from 
the War Department has been produced. 
leave the space blank. 

From the returns of the enumerators 
the Census Bureau can ascertain, for all 
males between the ages of 20 and 40, 
the proportion fitted for military service. 
the proportion disqualified for such serv- 
ice, and the proportion who have not 
submitted themselves for physical exami- 
nation. 

The certificates of physical fitness for 
military service really mean certificates 
of good health, physieal strength and 
zwigor, and freedom from defects that 
would disqualify a man for military 
servite. It is safe to say that, whether 
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a man actually enters the military service 
of the United States or not, his certifi- 
cate of physical fitness so to do will be, 
or may be made to be, of value to him 
in life, and of value to the community 
in which he dwells. 


Some of the Uses of the Certificate of 
Fitness 


The knowledge of the existence of 
such a certificate will often give a young 
man an advantage in love over rivals j 
who are not known to possess certifi 
cates. Indeed, it would be the part of 
wisdom for the community as a whole 
to recognize persons holding such certifi 
cates as more eligible to marriage than 
others, and as more likely than others to 
produce strong, healthy, and vigorous 
offspring. 

As a matter of public policy govern 
ment appointments and positions gener- 
ally supported by appropriations of pub- 
lic money should be given as much as 
possible to such persons, especially to 
those among them who have children, so 
that salaries derived from appropriations 
of public money should be as much as 
possible expended upon healthy persons 
who are contributing to the production 
of the healthy and strong in the com- 
munity. 

Public patronage should be so distrib 
uted as to encourage the marriage of 
such persons and the production of chil 
dren. Government salaries given t0 
bachelors or married men without chil 
dren might either be made less than that 
of men with families to support (per 
haps a doubtful proposition), or these 
might be mulcted of a certain amount te 
go to a special fund for the support of 
orphans of persons who have been im 
the service of the government; such 4 
deduction not to be made in the case of 
civil or military employés who have chil 
dren of their own to support. This 
would in effect be fining bachelor of 
childless married men for the benefit of 
those who have families. 

Whatever may be said of the practit 
bility of such a scheme, it would certainly 
be of benefit to the whole people to fave 
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Copyright, 1910, by The Scientific American 
TWO EXAMPLES OF INVENTIONS BASED ON DIVERSE APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES ANNOUNCED 


IN DR. BELL'S LAST ARTICLE 


The upper picture shows a 
wind-wagon driven by aerial pro- 
pellers, somewhat after the fash- 
ion Dr. Bell recommends -for 
boats; while the lower is an adap- 
tation of the theory that “what- 
ever resistance the water may 
offer to a body going through it 
at a certain velocity, the air would 
offer less resistance.” 

The wind-wagon weighs 1,800 
pounds, and its 40-horse-power 
motor drives it at nearly 60 miles 
per hour. The catamaran motor 
boat draws only two inches of 
water light and three inches with 


two persons aboard; a six-horse- 
power engine is strong enough lo 
send it at 18 miles per hour. 


Copyright, 1910, by The Scientific American 
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yovernment appointments so made as to 
encourage the production of offspring 
from the healthy and the strong. 

If the proposed physical examinations 
should be made compulsory upon the 
whole male population of military age 
(that is, of marriageable age), the cer- 
tificates of health and vigor would cer- 
tainly give the fortunate recipients ad- 
vantages over others in contracting 
marriages. 

Fathers and mothers of marriageable 
daughters, to say nothing of the daugh- 
ters themselves, would be anxious to 
know whether a proposed suitor has or 
has not received from the War Depart- 
ment a certificate of physical fitness, and 
many stern fathers doubtless would de- 
mand the production of such a certificate 
before giving their consent to marriage 
with their daughters, and, if the persons 
are disqualified, might demand to know 
the reason in the interest of their daugh- 
ters. 


Sociological Results 


Certificates of fitness will be prized by 
the recipients. Whatever may be said of 
persons who are disqualified, it is per- 
fectly certain that the recipients of cer- 
tificates of fitness would not conceal the 
fact that they had received them. Many 
might be proud of them enough to frame 
them and hang them up on their walls, 
or preserve them as mementos to be 
handed down to their children. However 
this may be, their friends would know 
they have them, and this would tend to 
the disappearance of present conditions, 
under which the fathers and mothers of 
marriageable daughters and the daugh- 
ters themselves know little or nothing of 
the physical fitness of suitors. A per- 
sonal inquiry concerning physical fitness 
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is such a delicate one that few parents 
of marriageable daughters dare to make 
pointed inquiries to unmarried men on 
this point, with the result that at present 
they can make such inquiries only pri- 
vately and confidentially of personal 
friends of the suitors. The possession 
of a certificate from the War Depart- 
ment would render such an inquiry un- 
necessary in the case of persons who are 
really physically fit, and the absence of 
such a certificate would afford a valid 
excuse for inquiry as to the reason for 
disqualification. Here, then, is an im- 
portant agency for promoting the mar- 
riage of young men who are physically 
strong and able. 

It would also be of importance to de- 
vise some means of applying a similar 
system to young women, but it is a little 
more difficult to see how this can be done. 
In the case of young men we have a 
valid excuse for a compulsory physical 
examination, but the general exemption 
of women from military service necessi- 


‘tates other measures to bring them under 


a census of the able-bodied. 


TAPPING CABLES BY WIRELESS 


If messages by wireless telegraphy can 
be received at such great distances, why 
is it not possible, by the use of wireless 
apparatus, to take off messages from a 
submerged cable at any part of an ocean? 
The depth at which a cable lies sub- 
merged is nowhere greater than one or 
two miles. It certainly should be possi- 
ble for a vessel passing over the sub- 
merged track of a cable to receive news 
when out of wireless ,communication 
with ships or land—but this requires in- 
vention ! 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH: SPEECH-READING 


THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A MAN OF SIXTY-SEVEN WHO MASTERED THE ART 
IN LESS THAN SIX MONTHS—METHODS, DIFFICULTIES, AND RESULTS 
AS SEEN FROM THE LEARNER’S VIEWPOINT 


BY SAMUEL WAGNER 


President of the Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia 


T is with great pleasure that I avail 

myself of the opportunity to present 
some considerations as to the instruction 
of adults in speech-reading, based partly 
upon what seem to me to be the under- 
lying principles which should govern 
such instruction, and partly upon some 
actual experience as a pupil under an 
exceptionally skillful teacher, in working 
out the application of those principles to 
a satisfactory result. 

It may seem presumptuous that one 
who admits his age to be sixty-seven 
and the period of his instruction less 
than six months should venture to dog- 
matize about principles and method on a 
subject which experts might properly re- 
gard as quite beyond his ken; but it is 
just because of these admissions and the 
conclusion to which they point that I am 
emboldened to write. For I am prompted 
by the desire to announce urbe et orbe, 
for the enlightenment of all grown-up 
deaf people, what it has been found pos- 
sible to do at such an age and in such 
a time; what a simple and _ practica- 
ble thing speech-reading, when’ rightly 
viewed, really is, and that its study and 
practice, rightly pursued, open to view a 
vista of possible achievements leading 
from depression to the realization of 
hope. 

For, in the face of all the difficulties 
and discouragements on the way, experi- 
ence has shown that rapid progress may 
be made; that encouragement steadily 
increases, as in the pursuit of some beau- 
tiful prize clearly in view; that the in- 
terest and enthusiasm constantly grow, 
and that the pursuit, though toilsome 
and difficult, has at every stage a fasci- 
nation all its own. E-xrperto crede. 


In the first place, let me say a word 


as to the importance of the subject; for, 
unless important, it is hardly worth much 
consideration. Aurists tell us that at 
least six out of nine persons in adult 
life have defective hearing ; and it gener- 
ally happens that deafness in an adult, 
if not curable, is progressive, increasing 
in direct ratio with advance in age. 
Manifestly, therefore, if those in adult 
life who find their hearing becoming 
dull, and see before them only a prospect 
of increasing deafness, can take fore- 
thought and act in time, they may make 
provision for the future largely to their 
own advantage and to the convenience of 
all those around them. 

As to its practicability there can now 
be no question. Although in the history 
of this very interesting subject there are 
authenticated records of remarkable re- 
sults in this direction as far back as the 
seventeenth century (as, for instance, the 
case of the son of the Constable of Spain, 
described by Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
quoted by Sir William Hamilton in his 
interesting article on Dalgarno’s works 
in the Edinburgh Review of 1834), yet 
speech-reading was for a long time re- 
garded as a hopeless task, and no effort 
was made to develop it. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that the chief con- 
sideration in this field of education was 
the instruction of those congenitally 
deaf, and that this instruction was con- 
ducted almost wholly by the use of the 
sign language. 

But the remarkable achievement of 
teaching articulation and the use of 
the Universal Alphabetics, or “Visible 
Speech,” has changed all this, and it has 
been made clear that speech-reading is 
but a part of a larger accomplishment— 
a corollary to the system of oral instruc- 
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tion. That great achievement, the work 
of a few patient and self-denying men 
and women full of sympathy and zeal in 
the cause of humanity, fired with gener- 
ous enthusiasm and persistent in their 
determination to show by their work the 
faith that was in them, rightly takes its 
place among the great scientific and 
humanitarian movements of nine- 
teenth century. If, then, articulation and 
“Visible Speech” can be taught to the 
congenitally deaf, it follows that speech- 
reading can be taught to the deaf who 
are able to speak, and all the more readily 
to those who have already acquired a full 
command of the language spoken. 

The concluding words of Dr. Crouter’s 
address at the eighth summer meeting of 
the Association, describing three remark- 
able cases, and adding the significant 
remark, “There is much remaining to be 
learned of the philosophy of speech- 
teaching and of educating the deaf,” 
show that the trained and philosophic 
mind of a veteran in the field of educa- 
tion sees not only that speech-reading is 
practicable, but sees also the promise of 
its great development. And it seems 
probable that everything which can be 
thought out and worked out regarding 
the instruction of adults in speech-read- 
ing may be applicable to all those of any 
age who have acquired speech naturally 
before becoming deaf. 

Its practicability being established, the 
important question is that of the best 
method for instruction. While necessa- 
rily the method must to some extent, 
under varying circumstances, be adapted 
to the conditions of each particular case, 
there are certain considerations which 
may rightly be regarded as fundamental 
and applicable generally. Theoretically, 
the visible positions of the organs of 
speech, or at least of such as may be 
readily seen, should be so studied by 
observation that each syllable, and, cumu- 
latively, each word, phrase, and sentence, 
may be recognized, and presumably this 
is the only course at first when the pupil 
has become deaf before acquiring natu- 
rally the power of speech. For these the 
speech-reading must move pari passu 


with the building up of the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary. 

But the conditions affecting the method 
of instruction are likely to be very dif- 
ferent when deafness has begun at such 
an age that the full power of speech has 
already been naturally acquired, for in 
such case everything in speech, move- 
ment, or expression which goes to show 
what the speaker is saying, or is even 
likely to be saying, is a distinct aid to 
the reader. A word caught here and 
there will often make possible the con- 
struction of a whole sentence, and even 
a word not distinctly caught, or a clause 
or sentence not completely understood, 
can be made clear by the expression of 
the face or movement of features ac- 


-companying it. 


Why is this? Clearly it is because 
those having a full command of language 
talk with more than the mere physical 
organs of speech. There is a language 
of expression, based upon what Sir 
Charles Bell so skillfully investigated 
and so beautifully described, the Anat- 
omy of Expression. We talk with much 
more than our voices; our nerves and 
our muscles, by expression, speak a lan- 
guage of their own, supplementing as 
well as emphasizing that spoken through 
the physical organs of speech, and often 
speaking independently of them. “The 
man was wrong,” says Sir Charles Bell, 
“who found fault with Nature for not 
putting a window before the heart, in 
order to render visible human thoughts 
and intentions. ‘There is, in truth, pro- 
vision made in the countenance and 
outward bearing for such discoveries.” 
Following Sir Charles Bell, Darwin has 
developed this in a remarkable way in 
his work, “The Expression of the Hu- 
man Emotions.” 

Consequently, it is probably true, and 
might perhaps be demonstrated in the 
laboratory, that even those having nor- 
mal hearing read rather than hear a great 
deal of spoken language. unconsciously , 
relying only partly upon the actual words 
spoken and very considerably upon facial 
movement and expression. And especi- 
ally would this be so with those having 
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a full command of language and a large 
vocabulary, the responsive action of the 
mind being thereby made greater; for 
speech, being an expression of the action 
of the mind, the apprehension of the 
thought conveyed is a corresponding and 
responsive action. 

If, then, this be accepted as the basis 
for a method of instruction for those 
having a full command of language, the 
problem becomes simple of solution, and 
certainly the process of solving it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It is distinctly an 
intellectual process, calling into exercise 
many activities of the mind. Keenness 
of observation, quickness of apprehen- 
sion, rapidity of decision—all come into 
play. 

Now these qualities are largely the re- 
sults of the cultivation and training of 
the mind, of long observation, and of 
experience. It follows, therefore, that 
those possessing them have a distinct 
advantage. It has been too generally 
assumed that success in speech-reading 
depends upon beginning its study and 
practice early in life, and undoubtedly 
that impression has discouraged many 
deaf people of mature years from the 
undertaking. But it may be safely said, 
for the reasons given and from actual 
experience,’ that under favorable condi- 
tions and good instruction adults of any 
age may confidently enter upon its study 
with a reasonable prospect of success, 
and with the assurance that all those 
qualities which go to make the cultured 
man or woman will form an intellectual 
equipment qualifying for the task. 

There are also other important con- 
siderations leading towards the same 
conclusion. They must be mentioned 
briefly, but are well worth careful at- 
tention, for they all tend to help and 
encourage the adult speech-reader bv 
arousing interest and enthusiasm. 

When the hearing is dull there is 
generally a tountervailing keenness in 
the sense of sight and always a greater 
reliance upon it. There is therefore a 
greater capacity to observe intently and 
to catch many movements and shades of 
expression which otherwise might escape 


attention. And this capacity moves pari 
passu with a command of language. 
Those losing in adult life the power of 
hearing, and thereby denied the enjoy- 
ment of ordinary conversation, are likely 
to increase their knowledge of their own 
language by much study, and to enlarge 
their vocabulary by much reading, writ- 
ing, and talking. This enables them in 
speech-reading to apprehend more words, 
to group words into phrases, and to con- 
jecture more readily the import of the 
whole sentence. 

There is also a distinct exercise of the 
imagination brought into play, in a way 
most interesting as well as helpful. The 
reader catches words here and _ there, 
more or less disconnected, and must de- 
cide with great rapidity what combina- 
tions of those words should be made to 
express the speaker’s meaning. It is like 
a game, and a very entertaining one. 
The occasion, the subject of conversa- 
tion, the surrounding circumstances, the 
people present, besides the expression 
and movements of the speaker’s face, all 
furnish clues, and the imagination often 
does the rest. Indeed, the right result is 
often obtained by a series of good 
guesses, for it has been more than once 
observed that a skilled speech-reader can 
often understand fully what a speaker 
says without being able to tell with any 
degree of exactness the words used in 
saying it. 

There is an analogy in what we call 
“picking up” some knowledge of a for- 
eign language, either in reading or in 
conversation, by seizing upon some in- 
telligible words and gathering the mean- 
ing. An instance of this occurred re- 
cently in my own experience. Observing 
one day a printed notice on the wall of 
the financial institution where I keep my 
account, I stopped to read it. Finding 
that it was written in Italian, a language 
with which I am quite unfamiliar, I was 
about to turn away when my eye caught 
a word which looked familiar. I then 
looked through the whole notice and was 
surprised to find that I could understand 
its import simply by guessing at the 
meaning of a word here and there, from 
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my knowledge of Latin, and piecing the 
whole together. It was an advertisement 
announcing that Italians could find there 
admirable facilities for saving their 
money and sending it home to Italy. 

Again, the speech-reader enjoys an im- 
mense advantage in the freedom from 
distraction by the noises of all kinds 
which beset one almost everywhere in 
these days of advancing civilization. 
Valuable as are our modern improve- 
ments, they are by no means noiseless, 
and the multiplicity of their noises 
greatly increases distraction. From all 
this the speech-reader is free. None but 
the deaf know what a_boon this really 
is; none but they know what a blessing 
it is to be able to be quiet, thoughtful, 
and even contemplative almost anywhere 
and everywhere. It is an immense ad- 
vantage to the speech-reader to be able 
to fix the attention, free from distraction, 
and to think and see quietly, quickly, and 
with precision. 

If the foregoing observations are in 
the main correct, it will probably appear 
that the best method for instructing an 
adult of good education and of some 
experience in the active affairs of life 
should be one directly encouraging quick 
observation and close attention to facial 
movements and expression and a persist- 
ent effort to identify enough words to 
construct phrases and sentences without 
depending to any great extent upon the 
visible portion of the speaker’s organs 
of speech, and without undertaking to 
understand all the words spoken. 

If this be so, it will be just as well 
to begin in this way, if the conditions be 
reasonably favorable, as every moment 
expended on it is time gained by work 
in the right direction; for any attempt 
to identify each word involves a deliber- 
ation which retards that rapid action of 
the mind which must be habitually exer- 
cised in order to secure ultimate success. 
There are so many homophenous words, 
and so many originating or ending in the 
back of the mouth and therefore not 
distinguishable by observation, that chief 
reliance should be placed upon the move- 
ments of the face rather than upon the 
visible position of the vocal organs. 


These movements, as has been shown 
by Sir Charles Bell, and more recently 
by Dr. Herrmann Gutzmann, of Berlin, 
in their special application to speech- 
reading, are quite Uistinguishable and can 
be systematically classified and defined. 
A good teacher with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of expression and 
of the external physiology of speech can 
readily so prescribe drill-work and prac- 
tice as to teach the pupil what these 
various movements indicate, and to in- 
culeate the habit of instantaneously in- 
terpreting their meaning. 

All these movements arise from the 
natural action of the muscles of the face 
of one who is speaking, and the full 
advantage to be gained by understanding 
them will be lost if the face of the 
speaker be other than natural in move- 
ments and expression. To open the 
mouth wide in order to show the position 
of the tongue, to exaggerate in any way 
the movement of the lips, or to speak 
with undue deliberation are all sure de- 
struction to those natural movements of 
the muscles of the face which form the 
speech-reader’s greatest aid. 

It is really wonderful how eloquent are 
the zygomatic muscles and how garrulous 
the lower jaw. In my own experience I 
have been able to understand as much 
of a sermon from the preacher’s face in 
profile as when in full view. When a 
speaker’s mouth is covered by a mustache 
much can be understood without seeing 
the mouth at all, and certain expressive 
movements of the lower jaw are even 
more distinctly recognized when the 
speaker wears a full beard. Dr. Gutz- 
mann gives in his work “Facial Speech- 
Reading’’* some remarkable instances of 
faultless speech-reading solely from the 
facial indications, even when the mouth 
was covered. 

The detail of drill-work and practice 
can be readily prescribed by any skillful 
teacher who will adopt these principles 
as a basis of instruction. 
all be directed towards securing the 
habitual exercise of the ability to grasp 
the purport of whole phrases and sen- 


* Volta Bureau, 8vo, pp. 41. Paper, 5 cents 
to members; 10 cents to non-members. 


They should. 
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tences by seizing upon intelligible words 
here and there and piecing the whole 
together, every spoken statement present- 
ing a picture, as it were, to the reader’s 
mind, the salient points of which must 
be so instantaneously seized as to convey 
an intelligent apprehension of the whole. 
Such drill-work and practice may be 
made both interesting and entertaining, 
and the whole study, so far from being 
a task, becomes an attractive and enjoy- 
able pursuit. 

But the pursuit, though attractive, is 
not an easy one. The road is long and 
beset throughout with difficulties. They 
spring up, like Banquo’s ghost, when 
least expected, and, like it, they will not 
“down.” They are even annoying at 
times, and, to fastidious people, really 
disagreeable. But all these obstacles only 
make the pursuit more interesting and 
the achievement more valuable. Patience 


and persistence will win the day. Dis- 
couragement, at first as seemingly over- 
whelming as that of poor old Sisyphus 
with his obdurate stone, gradually grows 
less, while confidence steadily increases, 
and there is always the sustaining hope 
of reaching the goal, where labor will 
cease and the reward of success be 
enjoyed. 

De me fabula narratur. I have but 
jotted down, crudely, I fear, my own 
impressions, valeant quantum, and my 
own experience, hoping that they may 
be of some value to others, and eager to 
proclaim myself a propagandist of the 
faith that speech-reading is a boon of 
blessed relief within the reach of a very 
large number of those suffering the in- 
conveniences and discomforts of deaf- 
ness, and that courage, patience, and 
grim determination will enable them to 
acquire it. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Il. THE DWINDLING BAD LANDS 


N one sense the pictures on the follow- 

ing pages may be construed as doing 
an injustice to the Montana and Dakota 
country, where they were taken, by rea- 
son of the fact that most of them show 
scenes in the so-called “bad lands.” In 
another sense the pictures may be re- 
garded as possessing, or soon to possess, 
considerable historical interest, for the 
“bad lands” are shrinking so rapidly that 
no man may predict whether they may 
not ultimately be almost if not quite 
wiped out. 

Fifty years ago practically all that 
great section between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains was 
represented on our maps as a vast un- 
charted expanse, called the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. For the most part this was 
thought of as a parching plain of alkali, 
given up to Indians and to bison. Some 
one said that all that area put together 
couldn’t grow a peck of onions, and 
everyone else agreed with him. 

ontana is an example of what irri- 


gation and dry farming can do for the 
“bad lands.” Less than a generation ago 
Montana was known only as a State 
which could produce nothing but copper, 
cattle, and sheep. Today her people are 
busily: demonstrating what would have 
then been regarded as a joke—that her 
“bad lands” have agricultural value also. 

In this transformation improved meth- 
ods of transportation have had not less 
influence upon the development of the 
country than improved methods of agri- 
culture; for of course the farmers would 
not attempt the raising of crops till they 
made sure that they could get them to 
market. And so, with the railroads and 
the agricultural experts working hand in 
hand, the lines are being drawn tighter 
every year about the American “bad 
lands,” till the time may come when 
finally scenes like these may be rare in- 
deed outside of our national parks. 

The accompanying photographs are 
from the collection of Mr. A. M. Cleland, 
general passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, which first opened this 
region to settlement. 
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SPEECH: ITS PLACE IN CHILD-CULTURE 


WHAT THE ORAL KINDERGARTEN MEANS TO THE DEAF BABY—HOW A COMPANY 
OF DEAF CHILDREN TOOK PART IN THE COMPLICATED MANEUVERS 
AND RECITATIONS OF A PLAYFEST, GUIDED 
ONLY BY WORD OF MOUTH 


BY FRANCES L. GLENN, Corresponding Editor of The Volta Review 


“Easy may a symbol teach 
What the reason may not reach. 


LOWLY but surely is the kinder- 

garten thought, with its songs and its 
games, and, in occasional instances, the 
piano, finding its way into well-ordered 
kindergarten departments in schools for 
the deaf. That this is true is cause for 
rejoicing among those who have at heart 
the best interests of the deaf child, as 
it marks for him a step onward and 
upward in life. 

Here in the kindergarten may be be- 
gun, through game and song and speech, 
the development which will bring each 
little child out of the narrow and neces- 
sarily somewhat material conditions of 
the first few years of his life into the 
spiritual, where the things which are seen 
are brought into harmony with the un- 
seen law of God, into— 


“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view.” 


We of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, at the close of the last spring term, 
had reason to rejoice that our little folks 
had been so surrounded with the thought 
for’ which the kindergarten stands that 
they were able and prepared to take their 
place with the hearing children of the 
Indianapolis kindergartens in their an- 
nual play festival. 

This “playfest’” was held in the Coli- 
seum at the fair grounds, where more 
than two thousand children were gath- 
ered to play their games, to sing their 
songs, and to give public expression to 
the careful work and devotion to ideals 
found in the life and purpose of each of 
the many teachers in the midst of that 
great throng of children. 

The playfest was under the direction 
of Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, superintendent 


of the Indianapolis kindergartens and 
principal of the Teachers’ College. 

The exercises, consisting of songs and 
games, began at two o'clock and lasted 
until four o'clock, when, after being 
served with ice-cream and cookies, the 
children were sent to their homes on the 
special cars which had brought them to 
the fair grounds. 

The children marched into the Coli- 
seum and out again at the close of the 
exercises to the music of the Tenth 
United States Infantry Band from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. It is not to be 
thought, however, that the inspiration of 
this music was alone the determining fac- 


-tor in the steady lines of little folks who 


marched and countermarched to the 
places assigned them, for at the head of 
each line was a sturdy little drummer 
beating a thrilling “rat-tat’ on a very 
tiny drum. This, with the little flag- 
bearer by his side, must have led to cer- 
tain victory any brave company of sol- 
diers ! 

The program of the afternoon was 
long and varied, consisting of the songs 
and games with which all who know 
something of kindergarten work are 
familiar. One of the most attractive 
numbers was the flag salute, in which all 
the children joined, transforming for the 
time the arena into a waving sea of color. 

Our little folks had been taught to 
speak the more simple songs and, in the 
midst of the chorus of baby voices, led 
by the piano and cornet, were the little 
voices of our deaf children attuned to 
speech, joining with the hearing children 
in the song and gladness of the day. 

It was an experience which brought a 
thrill of something deeper than mere 
pleasure to all those interested in the 
welfare and progress of our deaf boys 
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and girls. It seemed something of a 
foretaste of that perfection which is to 
be realized when the so-called human 
limitations no longer exist. 

It was with expressions of surprise 
and wonder that many in the audience, 
within range of the classes from our 
school, learned that not all of that vast 
company of children could hear, so well 
did our children take their part and so 
natural and easy were all their move- 
ments. 

Although our group of children num- 
bered sixty, there was no suggestion of 
deafness. All directions for games and 
songs were given by their teachers in 
speech and were responded to in perfect 
harmony of movement with the hearing 
children about them. Not a sign was 
used and not a thought of the need of 
signs entered the minds of the little folks, 
so accustomed had they become to re- 
sponding to every spoken direction and 
command, and so much at one were they 
with the spirit of the occasion. 

The good of the day we feel is much 
more far-reaching than the fact that our 
deaf children had been invited to have 
a part with the hearing children of the 
city kindergartens, and through the daily 
work of the class-room had been enabled 
to take this part. It means that deep in 
the mind of each child was instilled the 
thought, unanalyzed though it be, that 
the barrier between the deaf child and 
his hearing brother and sister is gradu- 
ally but surely being eliminated, and that 
he is, through speech and his ability to 
read the speech of others, being brought 
into closer touch with the more normal 
environments and the broader view of 
life of which speech is the expression. 

It is most natural that this broader 
view of life for the deaf child should 
find its beginning in the kindergarten, 
which, in its purest aspect, represents 
the perfect unity of life and which aims 
to teach the child to look beyond the 
symbol to the truth for which the sym- 
bol stands. 

That the kindergarten ideal has, as 


yet, attained its perfect expression is not 
to be expected, nor is it to be thought 
that its influence in the life of the deaf 
child has reached its widest bounds. The 
work has but begun—the good is without 
measure and without limit. 

In order that education may, in any 
of its phases, from the simplest to the 
most profound, be separated from the 
simple acquisition of knowledge and be 
made to represent the highest develop- 
ment of the faculties—mentally, morally, 
spiritually—it must be recognized, as 
some one has expressed it, not as a goal 
to be reached, but as constant progression 
and the steady unfolding of God’s infi- 
nite plan. 

If this unlimited unfolding, with its 
harmonious development of the faculties, 
is the open way to perfection for the 
hearing child, in how much greater meas- 
ure should it become the open way to 
perfection for the deaf child. Where 
better can this way of progress be en- 
tered than in the kindergarten, with all 
its gentle, uplifting influences, which find 
their expression in games, in song, in 
speech, and in the symbol which brings 
the spiritual reality within the under- 
standing of the child. 

Every influence should be brought into 
the life of the deaf child which will 
widen his horizon and extend the circle 
of his usefulness; which will aid in 
breaking down the barrier between him- 
self and the hearing child and help to 
overcome the limitations consequent to 
deafness. 

Education for the deaf child, as for 
the hearing, comes under this law of 
progress, which is in accord with the 
great underlying law which is working 
toward the perfection of each and every 
one, and is, as Froebel expresses it in his 
“Mother Play Book,” 


The Life of all life, 

The Light of all light, 

The Love of all love, 

The Good of all good,— 
God! 
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CHINA THROUGH A CAR-WINDOW 


BY MRS. ANNETTA T. MILLS, Founder of the Chefoo School for the Deaf 


The Great Wall is reached from Pe- 
king on a short railway, built entirely by 
Chinese funds, really the surplus earn- 
ings of the line from Mukden in Man- 
churia. The railroad work was being 
done by Chinese under the direction of 
a young engineer educated in this coun- 
try. The railway is to be extended as 
far north as Kalgan, on the borders of 
Mongolia, and eventually will be laid 
across the Gobi Desert to connect with 
the Trans-Siberian at or near Lake Bai- 
kal. It will be the shortest route to 
Europe, and will bring London only 
fourteen days distant from Peking and 
New York nineteen days. 

At the time of our visit the road was 
finished as far as Nan Ko (G[W B}) 
the Southern Pass, as its name implies, 
and from there we had to make our jour- 
ney, a distance of thirteen English miles, 
on donkeys, returning after nightfall, 
when we met scores of camel trains on 
their way up the pass. They travel at 
night so as not to frighten the horses 
and mules that file, a ceaseless stream, 
through the pass by day. The shriek of 
the locomotive on the construction car 
was sounding the death knell of the 
camel trains. They may retire to their 
native plains in Mongolia, a thing of the 
past. 

The next time I visit the Great Wall 
of China it will be in a comfortable rail- 
way carriage, and I can go up from Pe- 
king on the morning train with my lunch 
basket and return in the evening. 


The Little Temple on the Crag 


The Chinese have the faculty of choos- 
ing the most sightly places for their tem- 
ples. On our way to the Great Wall, as 
our sure-footed little animals picked their 
way carefully along the rocky path just 
under an overhanging cliff, my eye 
caught sight of a tiny temple, high up 
on the face of the rock. The wonder 


was how it was ever built there, for there 
seemed no path by which to reach it. 

The story of this little temple links the 
changing present to the superstitious past - 
of the gods. Back in the old competitive 
examination days, it seems, two youths 
sought fame and degrees at the triennial 
test held in the Examination Hall at Pe- 
king, that ancient hall of classical culture, 
now razed to the ground to make way 
for a university of modern learning. I 
think I can see the two, trudging wearily 
over the mountain pass, now walking, 
now riding—for they come from a family 
of some means and have animals to carry 
their bedding—when, up in the highest 
point of the pass, one falls ill and his 
companion stays by, tenderly caring for 
him. 

Resting in the kindly shelter of the 
cliff, for there is no inn near, the sick 
student made a solemn vow that, if the 
gods would restore him to health, permit 
him to go on to Peking and be success- 
ful in his examinations, he would build 
a temple on the face of the cliff. He 
is restored; he goes on to Peking and 
successfully takes his examinations, 
standing third in the list of the honored 
ones of “The Forest of Pencils.” Re- 
turning by the same way, he pauses at 
the spot and renews his vow. I can see 
him entering the home village, a conquer- 
ing hero, whom all unite to honor; and 
then, as the clan is gathered at the festal 
board, he tells the story of his illness, 
his restoration, his success, and his vow. 

“Tt is our success; it is our vow,” they 
cry, and the whole clan unites to build 
the temple. Up on the face of the cliff, 
it is of no use to any one. No hermit 
priest finds a sanctuary there. It stands 
alone, a monument of the indomitable 
purpose of the people and, incidentally, 
illustrates one of the traits of the Chi- 
nese, namely, the unity of the clan. 

The Ming tombs, thirteen in number, 
nestling at the foot of the low range of 
mountains, are reached from Nan-Ko by 
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A VIEW OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


This enormous wall, stretching for 1,500.miles across the Northern boundary of the 
F Empire, is said to be the only work of the human race that is visible from the moon. 
The picture is from “By the Great Wall,” by Isabella Riggs Williams. Copyright, 1909, 
by Fleming H. Revell Co. 


CHINESE IDOL MAKER AT HIS WORK, IN TIENTSIN 
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a ride of two miles along the Holy Way, 
which is flanked on either side by colos- 
sal stone monoliths and statues. At the 
time of our visit, in late October, the 
groves of persimmon trees. were in their 
full glory of golden fruit and autumn 
leaves, making, with the dark cypress 
trees, a scene of peculiar beauty. 

My visits to the Great Bell, the Great 
Wall, the Ming tombs, made me feel like 
taking off my hat to the hoary past of 
the country, with its wonderful integrity, 
lasting through the millenniums which 
have seen the rise and fall of many 
European nations. 


IV 


From Peking we went south over the 
Peking-Hankow Railway, crossing the 
Yellow River on one of the most remark- 
able bridges in the world. It is two miles 
long and the piers are bedded in quick- 
sand. Here we saw the cave-dwellers, 
who are now rapidly leaving their caves 
to dwell in towns. We stopped at Pao- 
ting (BJ? OIG), Shwin-te (QO[G D)), 
Wei-hwei (9ff Off), Chen-chou 
©}), going from there up to the old 
city of Kai-feng 3]@), where we 
found the records of the visits of the 
early Jews ; and from there on, down the 
railway, to Hankow. The cities along 
the Yang-tze are full of interest and 
worthy of a little time from the traveler. 
There are Kiu-kiang (QNt AM)@), Wu- 
hu (9t Ot), Nan-king (OTC OMB), 
Chin-kiang (QM[G and Soo- 
chow (St ©M}), beautiful Soo, the Ven- 
ice of the East. 

This region has not yet recovered from 
the ravages of the T'ai-Ping (O}f 
rebellion in the early sixties. There are 
acres and acres of graves, which are de- 
pressing if you realize what they are. It 
is estimated that in one city, out of a 
population of 1,000,000, only 500 were 
left. 


Travel Luxuries in Modern China 


In the ports travelers find comfortable 
hotels; there is a dining car on the ex- 
press train from Peking to Hankow, and 
you can buy food out of the car win- 
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dow—hot sweet potatoes, buns, whole 
roast chicken (I bought one for fourteen 
cents), barley candy, oranges, peanuts, 
boiled chestnuts, etc. If you were Chi- 
nese you would have a larger list to 
choose from. The first-class fare from 
Peking to Hankow is $64 (silver), the 
second class about $32, and the third 
class about $16. On the buffet car from 
Nanking to Soochow I paid thirty-five 
cents for a good lunch. Tea could be 
obtained at any time, served by blue- 
gowned boys with “bar boy” worked on 
their coat sleeve. The tickets were 
printed in both English and Chinese ; the 
guards spoke English. A luxury pro- 
duced by the bar boy several times dur- 
ing the trip for the benefit of the first- 
class passengers was a basin piled with 
small bath towels wrung from steaming 
hot water and used to remove the dust 
of travel from face and hands. One was 
glad not to be required to use them, but 
a dish of hot water brought to our coupé 
gave us the experience of their refreshing 
power used with our own towel. The 
traveler has the choice from Nanking to 
Shanghai of the steamer or the train, the 
latter passing through the beautiful cities 
of Chin-Kiang and Soo-Chow. There 
are good hotels in the cosmopolitan city 
of Shanghai and the rates are not high. 


Thrice-sold News 


Apropos of my stay in this city, there 
is one delicious illustration of Eastern 
frugality that I must not omit to men- 
tion. The Sen Wan Bao, of Shanghai, 
has an actual circulation of about 20,000 
copies, with a sort of posthumous circu- 
lation of five times that number. For 
instance, in the morning it goes to the 
rich; in the afternoon boys call for it 
and it is sold to the middle class; the 
next day it finds its way to the poorer 
class of people. It is first sold for one- 
half cent, then for one-quarter cent, and 
finally for one-eighth cent. There are 
400 periodicals now being printed in 
China, with half as many dailies. Most 
of these papers have been started since 
1900, and are having a wonderful influ- 
ence on the making of the new China. 
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Copyright, 1910, by The National Geographic Magazine 

MODERN AND ANCIENT TYPES OF CHINESE SOLDIER 

The upper picture shows a detail of the military police force on the Peihan (Peking to 

Hankow) Railroad; the lower illustration is a photograph of a Chinese official with his guard 
of spearmen, taken in one of the more conservative parts of the Empire. 
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At Shanghai our long tour through the 
modern China ended. While we had 
spent four months on the journey, it can 
be made in one, with ample time for 
sight-seeing, and the wonder of it is that 
any one can do it. People are doing it 
every day of the year. 

The Chinese take wonderfully to 
travel, doing it calmly and with ease, and 
arriving at their destination fresh and 
rested. Trains are run on time, but 
without the bustle and fuss of the West. 


China on Her Darkest Side 


But amidst all this splendid record of 
progress in everything pertaining to her 
material welfare and the education of 
her youth, China still remains one of the 
most backward countries in the world in 
one respect, namely, the quality of loving- 
kindness as shown in compassion for the 
afflicted—in other words, the spirit of 
philanthropy. The bulk of the Chinese 
are still Buddhists, Confucianists, and 
Taoists, and their creeds are founded on 
the doctrine of acquiring merit for one’s 
self, and not at all on the theory of sacri- 
fice for others. Colonel Denby, late 
Minister to China, says: “The heathen 
religions have no pity for the outcast, 
the unfortunate and diseased classes, and 
make no provision for them. This alone 
comes within the merciful sway of the 
Christian religion.” It is a historical 
fact that no pagan nation ever originated 
a systematic method for relieving the 
deaf, blind, or insane. What has been 
done for these classes in Christian coun- 
tries appears to the Chinese as little short 
of miraculous. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who knows the 
Chinese well, admiring their fine traits, 
of which they have many, deploring their 
faults, says: “As long as the insane are 
caged like wild beasts, as long as the 
blind are left to prey on the superstitions 
of the people, as long as the deaf are 
shunned and despised as possessed of 
evil spirits. so long must any civilization 
be branded as wanting in humanity.” 


V 


We have no means of knowing the 
number of deaf children in China, as no 
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such statistics are included in their cen- 
sus-taking, but it is safe to assume that, 
of the one hundred million children of 
school age, one hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb. A careful canvass 
among sixty villages discovered twenty- 
five little deaf-mute children of school 
age. There is no doubt but that the 
exact number, if it could be ascertained, 
would greatly exceed our very conserva- 
tive estimate, for all the conditions that 
produce deafness in other countries are 
found in China. 

The condition of the uneducated deaf- 
mute is pathetic, no matter where he is 
found, but this is especially so in such 
a land as China, where superstition rules 
the mass of the people. One case that 
came to my knowledge was that of a 
little boy in a home in Honan. A man 
who had been at enmity with the family 
died, and they firmly believed that his 
soul had transmigrated into the body of 
the child, causing his deafness, and was 
thus continuing to trouble them; later, 
when sickness and business reverses 
overtook the family, the father threat- 
ened to kill the boy in order to get rid 
of his enemy. 

Another case, giving an entirely differ- 
ent point of view, was that of little Hsia 
Ziao-fong (OO) who repre- 
sents the third generation in a Christian 
family. His grandfather was an or- 
dained clergyman, and his relatives on 
both sides are scholarly Christian men. 
They all showed a fine appreciation of 
the opportunity of school advantages for 
the boy, and the little fellow came to us 
a fine example of the wise and careful 
training of his father and mother. 

When it comes to government recog- 
nition of the deaf, last year when I ap- 
plied for aid to bring Ziao-fong to Amer- 
ica to continue his studies it was refused 
on the ground of his being a defective. 
The viceroy, through whom application 
was made, kindly raised the amount 
necessary for one year among his friends. 
This viceroy, Yang Shi Hiang (16 QI 
has since died, and his succes 
sor, Tuan Fang(O98[% 336), who was 
also interested in this work, has, unfor- 
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TEMPLE OF THE FIVE GENII 


From “The Chinese.” Copyright, 1909, by The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


CHINESE COURT OF JUSTICE 
From “Village Life in China,” by Arthur H. Smith. Copyright, 1899, by F. H. Revell Co. 
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tunately, been retired. ‘The little fel- 
low is nearing the end of his first year 
in America without anything in sight 
with which to meet his expenses for the 
next year. Happily this is not troubling 
him, as he knows nothing about it. 


Help for the Handicapped 


When I first went to China nothing, as 
far as I know, was being done for any 
of these handicapped classes. Mission 
boards were pushing medical work, the 
highest form of philanthropy, as the 
means of obtaining the “open door” for 
the gospel. They had neither money nor 
workers for the other highly specialized 
lines of work, but it was the realization 
of the needs of such work that led the 
late Dr. John G. Kerr to start his Refuge 
for the Insane, and others to open schools 
for the blind. 

Fortuitous circumstances had resulted 
in my being a trained teacher of the deaf, 
and three years after my arrival in China 
I opened the first school for the deaf. 
During the intervening years to the pres- 
ent we have been working out a system, 
adapting the best methods used in the 
Western lands to the Chinese language. 

It must be remembered that the deaf 
have been considered as “under the ban 
of the gods,” and nothing has been donz 
for them by their own people. It there- 
fore came as a sort of a surprise to the 
Chinese that they really could be taught. 
In speaking of this the editorials in na- 
tive papers were very flattering in their 
Oriental politeness, and will hardly bear 
repeating. 

Laying up Merit 


All seemed unanimous in the idea that 
I was laying up “great merit” for myself, 


and, as that is the motive of good works 
in the Chinese mind, it was useless to say 
much, although I rarely omitted telling 
them that it was done for the love of 
Christ. That any one could “spend and 
be spent” in labor so exhausting for the 
other fellow is a Christian sentiment. I 
was greatly interested in some of the 
comments. For instance, the editor of 
“The Peking Woman’s Journal,” said to 
be the only women’s daily published in 
Asia, if not in the whole world, ex- 
claimed in her editorial, “And is such 
work as this to be inaugurated by a for- 
eign woman? What are we thinking 
about ?” 


Her comment exposes one of the weak 


points in the attitude of China toward 
progress. It was as if one were to say, 
“Let us have schools for the deaf,” and 
lo! schools for the deaf appear, leaving 
out of the calculation the need of care- 
fully trained teachers for such highly 
specialized teaching. And this is seen 
through all of their educational work. 
They have not enough skilled workers to 
meet the demand, and much of the work 
is superficial, but they must pass through 
this stage, which time only can remedy. 
They are really doing the best they can 
and deserve great praise, and are rapidly 
obtaining, by sending youths to the best 
schools in this and other countries, 
what they need—well-trained educational 
leaders. 

I was especially struck, in the govern- 
ment schools which I visited, with the 
excellent discipline, amounting to military 
precision, so different to the old-time 
school of China, when the pupils came 
and went at will; studied or not, as they 
pleased. 


be concluded) 


Nore.—The lower picture on page 427 should be credited to “The Yang-tse Valley and Be- 
yond,” by Mrs. J. F. Bishop; copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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WHAT HOME TRAINING IS TO THE DEAF BABY 


‘*‘PARENTHOOD DOES NOT BRING FORTH AN INSTINCT SUFFICIENT IN ITSELF FOR 
THE PRESENT DAY EDUCATION OF A NORMAL CHILD ”—THE “HINTS ON 
HOME TRAINING” DEPARTMENT IN THE VOLTA REVIEW, AND 
HOW IT MAY REACH ITS HIGHEST USEFULNESS 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Editor of the ‘‘Hints on Home Training’’ Department 


All good movements or all movements di- 
rected toward the betterment of mankind, or 
any portion thereof, have many difficulties to 
overcome if any measure of real success is to 
be achieved. The surest sign of progress is 
active opposition from some quarter, be it 
ever so distant. There are, unfortunately, 
many persons who, having no real work to do 
in life, grasp at any new idea or cult and join 
its earnest following. ‘Consequently a fad is 
started, much to the detriment of the cause 
espoused. 

Some such idea must have been in the mind 
of one of the speakers at the Symposium on 
“The Deaf Child from the Viewpoint of the 
Physician and Teacher,” at the last meeting of 
the American Laryngological, Rhinological, 
and Otological Society, held in Washington. 
The speaker is a physician of ability and a 
student of the deaf child. He did not speak 
without due thought and therefore it behooves 
us to attend to what he said. He decried 
constant “Child Study” and Mothers’ Clubs. 

The very next minute he asked for informa- 
tion relative to the deaf child—information 
which would be of practical use to mothers 
who so seldom know how to train such a 
member of the family nor where he may be 
educated. This earnest request, coming as it 
did from a body of physicians through whose 
hands all our pupils must pass before they 
reach us, cannot fail to awaken teachers to the 
fact that we owe a debt to the world outside 
our profession; that parents or guardians of 
deaf children should understand not only gen- 
eral directions, but should be aroused to do 
their duty and become interested in the pre- 
vention of the formation of many common 
faults and clinging habits in their charges. 


A Cali for Aid. 


Perhaps it is because we teachers are so 
pressed for time, or because we have considered 
the deaf from only our own viewpoint, that, no 
matter how well we do our work, we so sel- 
dom try to help those in the homes from which 
our pupils come and to which they must return. 
We do not wish to come between child and 
home—so back they go for a time at least. 
Perhaps we do not think of it. 

But the physician’s plea for aid for the 
mother of the deaf child is but the logical out- 
come of help given to the mother of the hear- 
ing child. Had not our Mothers’ Clubs, Home 


and School Associations, Y. W. C. A.’s, Social 
Centers, and even Boards of Health been ac- 
tively engaged in discussing problems of the 
child and the home there would be no call 
sent out for aid for any particular class of 
children coming under the observation of the 
specialist, for he would expect no answer. 

Home education is now rather of a preven- 
tative nature. than curative. Consequently it 
reaches toward the root of the future man or 
woman—the child—which lies embedded in the 
home. 

_ I know that many teachers have felt, some- 
time during the early period of a pupil’s school 
life, a desire to tell the parents of that child 
how he should be taken care of in the home, but 
they have seldom had sufficient courage to face 
the ordeal of a personal interview, which is 
almost sure to result in a misunderstanding. If 
they have been sufficiently brave they have prob- 
ably been taxed to the limit of their strength in 
school and have put off the visit or letter from 
day to day. Perhaps they believed in the 
“laisser faire” doctrine! 

We forget that parenthood does not bring 
forth an instinct sufficient in itself for the 
present-day education of a normal child. It 
does (or did before our artificial life changed 
even our racial characteristics) call into play 
love and a desire to feed and to protect—a self- 
sacrifice on the parents’ part for the welfare of 
the child or family. “Welfare,” however, is a 
relative term, much as “good” and “evil” are, 
and what was for the good of the offspring of 
the tree dwellers or our ancestors of the cliff 
is not good for the pet of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The rule of the survival of the fittest 
holds today as in ages past, but conditions 
have so changed that mere physical force of 
animal cunning are not sufficient to enable a 
member of the human family tv live among his 
fellow creatures. The constant protection of 
self by force and the ability to slay or escape 
from enemies by sheer fleetness of foot would 
ill-become a delegate to The Hague Peace Con- 
ferences. 


Education for Mothers. 


Instinct remains practically the same through 
the ages, but is modified in each individual by 
constantly changing environment. Few mothers 
are fitted by INsTINcT to rear children wh0 
must necessarily adapt themselves to the pres 
ent mode of living, but many are fitted 
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EDUCATION, by acquired habits, to teach their 
children how to live in this world of ours, both 
comfortably and for the common good. The 
very fact that when we discuss the child we 
speak always of the mother instead of the 
father shows how little remains of the old 
education when the father prided himself upon 
his own accomplishments with weapons or as 
a slayer of members of other tribes. There is 
now, of course, no call for the father to teach 
prowess with arms or for the mother to send 
her son forth to learn how to be a murderer. 
There is occasion for regret, however, that so 
little cf every child’s life is spent with the 
head of the family. 

Because maternal instinct is an uncertain 
asset, women have met together to discuss 
various phases of child life and have come to 
a better understanding of what the duties of 
motherhood really are. There is no greater 
fallacy than the statement that experience is 
the best teacher when a child’s future is at 
stake. This is an era of conservation, and 
experience as a teacher is wasteful in the ex- 
treme. Material which can never be gathered 
together again is carelessly thrown aside or 
overlooked and nothing but chaos can result. 
There are right ways and wrong ways of doing 
the same thing and there are things to be done 
and things to be undone or let alone, but there 
are certain general rules which hold good in 
bringing up and teaching children just as 
surely as there are general laws underlying the 
sciences. We believe, if we ever stop to think 
at all, which I doubt, that these are so simple 
that every one knows them, yet we do not put 
them into words. The Mothers’ Clubs do this 
If, then, mothers meet to exchange views they 
will secure not only help but new incentive to 
self-examination and to a study of the children. 
Perhaps Johnny’s mother, the next time he 
misbehaves, will stop before delivering a real 
old-fashioned spanking, and will consider 
whether she is doing it for Johnny’s good or 
simply as a relief to her own pent-up exaspera- 
tion. All hail to our Mothers’ Clubs! 


School and Home Associations. 


The time comes sooner or later when the 
child, be he carefully or carelessly reared, must 
attend school. He is sent to a public or priv- 
ate institution of learning and begins his book 
education. His teacher, like his mother, may 
be learning by experience, and so he may suf- 
fer somewhat at her hands, but the chances are 
that the school board which engaged her has 
been careful to secure as good an instructress 
as funds would allow, and she does all that she 
can to instill into Johnny’s head, not only the 
three R’s, but a general idea of good behavior 
both in and out of school. She may find it 
difficult to teach the Simple Life and anatomy 
to a sixth-grade boy, but she may do him some 
good and there is one comfort—she will not do 
him any harm. She would like to know 
Johnny’s mother, but she does not care to 


visit her unasked (although some teachers are 
wise enough to do this), and Johnny’s mother 
does not visit the school for she is too busy 
looking after Johnny’s brothers and sisters or 
doing the thousand and one things which go 
to fill a woman’s life. So the two great fac- 
tors, mother and teacher, home and school, 
remain quite distinct in Johnny’s mind. Then, 
as a result of the lack of, but need for, mutual 
understanding, the Home and School Associa- 
tion develops. 

This association meets in the school-house 
in the evening, and makes of the building a 
social center where fun, frolic, and instruction 
all aid in leading the participants and onlook- 
ers nearer to a realization of what the school 
stands for, its means and aims. Even in a city 
where the classes are large and the people ir- 
regular in attendance, there springs up through 
these meetings a better understanding of the 
bases of real education—home and school. A 
bond of sympathy is formed, for there is one 
common topic of conversation, one of which 
the parent never tires, and that is Johnny! 

Mother soon understands why Johnny should 
attend school regularly and makes a successful 
attempt to get him there on time, while 
teacher learns that the child may be needed at 
home when there are sick brothers or sisters to 
care for, or an overworked mother for whom 
to run errands, and she makes an extra effort 
to help the lad catch up with his class, thus 
keeping up his courage. Codperation is estab- 
lished. Let us bow to the Home and School 
Associations. 


None for the Deaf. 


“Dr. Brumbaugh, are there any Home and 
School Associations connected with special 
schools or classes such as those for the deaf?” 
“No, I am sorry to say that there are none that 
T know of. There is an opportunity for them 
because the classes are so small that the teacher 
can more easily become acquainted with the 
parents.” 

The above question was asked and answered 
at one of the sessions of the National Congress 
of Mothers held in Washington, March, 1908. 
Dr. Brumbaugh, who is Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the City of Philadelphia, has 
the children first in his heart. I made inquiries 
at the time and learned that there were or had 
been associations something on the same order 
of those for hearing children.: They were not 
regularly organized, but did much the same 
work as is done in regular societies of the kind. 
I wish we might hear from them or from 
schools which may have tried to reach parents 
so as to bring them into closer relation with 
the institution where the children spend a 
great share of their.time. Often deaf children 
come from great distances, and conditions are 
such in some homes that parents cannot leave 
even for one evening each month, while so 
many calls are made upon the teacher’s time 
and strength that such associations are not 
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generally feasible under our present system of 
educating the deaf. 


This Department an Idea-Center. 


What could better take into the home words 
of information or better awaken interest than 
a few pages in THE Vora REviEW devoted to 
home influence and home problems of the deaf 
child? Thus has originated the idea of form- 
ing a home department, which shall be open to 
everyone—all parents, all teachers, and all 
friends of the deaf child. Let it be a clearing 
house of ideas, where each reader may feel at 
liberty to ask or to answer questions, to ex- 
press approval or disapproval, to relate ex- 
periences or to project theories. Specially wel- 
come will be letters from mothers and fathers, 
telling of their children and of their own 
efforts on behalf of these little ones. Do you 
know someone who would be interested? Re- 
member that this department has one chief 
object—to be a medium of communication be- 
tween the home and the school, not only giving, 
but also receiving help, endeavoring to reach 
all who have deaf children in the family or in 
their care for any portion of the day or year, 
in or out of the class-room. If there is a need 
of coéperation between parents and teachers of 
the hearing child how much greater is the 
need for such codperation between parents and 
teachers of the deaf child! But if this need is 
felt after the child has begun school life, it 
must be in existence long before this time. If 
parents need aid after the child has completed 
his education and returned to the home they 
must need it before the child ever leaves the 
parental roof, and a little attention at the very 
early period would avoid making him a spoiled, 
misunderstood boy. Parents are, as a rule, 
completely at sea as to how a young deaf child 
should be trained, and no Mothers’ Club can 
help. Seldom has anyone in the family under- 
gone an experience similar to that of the 
mother, and few friends know anything about 
the rearing of a deaf child. No wonder that 
both parents are quite willing to let instinct 
lead, and forthwith proceed to establish a 
régime which could hardly be surpassed for 
danger to the child’s future. 


THE DEAF AND THEIR SCHOOLS. 


The following extract from Judge was re- 
cently reprinted in one of the local newspapers : 

“An attendant at a Kansas Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb was undergong a pointless 
rapid-fire inquisition at the hands of a female 
visitor. 

“But how do you summon these poor mutes 
to church?’ she asked finally, with what was 
meant to be a pitying glance at the inmates 
nearby. 

““By ringing the dumb-bells, madam,’ re- 
torted the exasperated attendant.” 

While clever and amusing as it was meant to 
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be, nevertheless this alleged anecdote contains 
some of the terms commonly used concerning 
the deaf that are exceedingly offensive to this 
class of people, and rightly so. The facts are, 
however, that, of the so-called “‘mutes,” “deaf- 
mutes” or “deaf and dumb,” only a very small 
number—so small, indeed, as to be almost of a 
negligible quantity are destitute of the power of 
speech as is defined by the words “mute” and 
“dumb,” and that there are no such places 
where ‘the ‘ ‘poor mutes” are taken care of as 
is implied by the words “inmates” and “attend- 
ants.” 

These schools for the deaf are purely educa- 
tional institutions, exactly as are the public 
schools for the hearing. They are for those 
who are more or less hard of hearing, who 
obviously cannot attend the public schools for 
the hearing without seriously interfering with 
the school work. After graduating from 
school, instead of remaining as “inmates” ac- 
cording to the popular notion, the deaf go into 
the world to compete with their more fortunate 
brethren in the battle of life, in which they are 


generally successful. Among them may be 
found merchants, chemists, bankers, artists, 
sculptors, inventors, electricians, engravers, 


printers, publishers, farmers, clerks, and so on. 
—[H. L. Stafford in Washington Star.] 


NEWSPAPER “HUMOR.” 


A writer on a New York paper found occa- 
sion to laugh the other day, and we have been 
trying to determine whether his amusement 
or the thing he was amused by should be 
counted the more pitiable. 

He had been shown a letter in which a 
man, foreign to American customs and Eng- 
lish speech, asked for work. And he put the 
letter in his column, regarding it as worth 
printing because of its “humor.” 

The letter began with the words “Dear gen- 
tleman,” and continued in this fashion: 


“T am going to write a short letter to you 
now. My friend and I wants to work. 
Please can you give me some work of your 
business? I and my friend have experience 
to work, and they are deaf dumb, and are 
very good health strong to work. They know 
work to how everything. They can’t get 
work in Newark, N. J., and because many 
people are in pull. Please let me some work. 
Please answer soon. Yours truly, 

“T am hurry to work.” 

We have read this letter through two or 
three times, and we haven’t been able to laugh 
once, 

We wish some one in the great city had 
thought there was pathos in this letter—some 
one who might have thought it a kindly and 
decent thing not to hold it up to ridicule. 

In other words, we wish the New York 
newspaper man had been able to tell when it 
was time to laugh.—[St. Louis Times.] 


HINTS ON HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


N THE September number of THe REvIEW mention was made in this depart- 
ment of the great need of codperation between mother and teacher. Specially 
does the mother of the deaf child require guidance as to the proper home 

care of the little one, for much may be done by her toward making him a useful 
and happy child if she sets to work to study him and his education, present and 
future, or much may be done to ruin his future. The responsibility is hers alone. 

Successful work implies a knowledge of tools and material. Consequently, for 
the sake of the mother of the young deaf child, I have divided my paper into 
three parts, presented as briefly as is consistent with a subject so foreign to her 
who is most vitally interested. 

There should be some division such as I have made, but it is doubtful if even 
the most careful arrangement of this can give more than an outline of the pos- 
sibilities of this home work so simple, but needing so much detail. 

I. Natural development of speech and language. 

II. Why the deaf child does not speak, and why he needs special training. 

III. Practical program of daily work for child of three years and directions 
for home instruction. 

The knowledge which we have relative to the development of the hearing child 
is an aid in studying the deaf child. Speech is so apt to be looked upon by those 
who hear as a natural acquisition, a something that we secure by merely living, 
that it is well to find out how we really do learn to talk—to use sounds and 
combinations of sounds which make up words and sentences. Besides mere 
ability to use these we learn to modulate the voice, to accent and to whisper. 
How much emphasis there may be in even the simplest sentence if we but throw 
expression into the voice, and what a different idea is conveyed by “J made this 
one” from “I made this one.” 


Natural Development of Speech and Language 


All infants, whether deaf, blind, or normal, perform the instinctive acts of 
crying, suckling, laughing, breathing, etc. Simple as these first movements are 
they pave the way for articulate speech in the future. The child who cries uses 
his lungs, his vocal cords, the muscles of his mouth, those of his tongue, larynx, 
and many others. Nature has been kind in planning this series of natural exer- 
cises which develop the organs of speech. Thus, the deaf child has as good a 
start in life as the one who hears perfectly. - 

As the days slip by the hearing baby listens to those about him who are con- 
stantly talking. He learns to know that “Mama” is what every one calls a person 
who has made herself dear to him by constant attention to his physical wants. 
He finds out that “Baby” means himself, and that “Bath” refers to a delightful 
daily splashing. Many hundreds of times is each thing around him named. 

Often and often is the word “Come” repeated when he is expected to run to 
lovingly outstretched arms, until gradually he learns to know that all these 
words which he hears are used whenever people want to express certain things 
or acts, and some day when he wants something he will try to Say just what he 
has Py heard associated with that special object. This is the baby’s first 
word. 

From now on he rapidly adds to his store of knowledge, associating in his 
mind certain spoken words and sentences with objects, acts, conditions, relation- 
ships, etc. The sense of touch in the tongue aids the sense of hearing, as he 
tries and tries to pronounce the words, until he finally succeeds. His voice is 
modulated like those of his daily companions. Their accent is his, for he 
imitates just what he has heard. Of course the early names are of concrete 
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things as baby, shoe, horse, car, dog, but ideas of goodness, badness, happiness, 
unhappiness, and so on all follow until the child's vocabulary is indefinitely 
increased, being founded on what he has heard connected with what he has seen 
and experienced. 

As the years go by, he is always adding to his store of knowledge by listening, 
reading and conversing, until all the feelings, conditions and circumstances of 
life may be expressed by his vocabulary. This is language—the key to knowl- 
edge, the blessing given to us through our hearing. We hear what others say— 
then we speak, using their words rearranged to express our ideas. 

Professor O’Shea says that the difference between man and beast is that 
man modifies his environment, while the animal is modified by the environment. 
Lester Ward states that invention is what distinguishes man from the animal, 
and surely no greater invention—be it conscious or unconscious—exists than 
language. Perhaps it is but the result of evolution, but call it what we will, it is 
a treasure whose worth is little appreciated by those who constantly make use of 
it not understanding how it has been acquired. 


Why the Deaf Child Needs Special Training 


The deaf baby lives in silence. Hearing no language he does not try to re- 
produce any. Even you, with your ability to converse, would be quite unable to 
speak Chinese unless you had heard it spoken (or understood Bell’s Universal 
Alphabetics). 

The deaf child, being deprived of spoken language, fails to develop mentally 
as rapidly as the hearing child: he has no medium for free expression of his 
ideas. Consequently he fails to expand. At the age at which he has been dis- 
covered to be deaf, other children are trying to talk. 

As soon as his deafness is noticed he should be taken to one or more of the 
best aurists within reach. When they have done all in their power, you face the 
problem of educating your child. With all children real education begins in the 
home—from the hour of birth. It is given through every impression the child 
receives. But the deaf child needs more than he naturally receives because one 
of the main avenues of instruction is cut off. He can neither acquire nor use 
language without special training and he needs this training during his early 
years, no matter how slightly defective his hearing may be. 

He should be sent to some school where young children are given special at- 
tention, but he should return home periodically for visits. God made the deaf 
child as well as hearing for the parents to rear, and while the education of the 
former must usually be carried on away from home he should never be so long 
absent as to become weaned from the home atmosphere. There are a few 
public and several private schools where the very young child (even the tot of 
two or three years) may receive splendid care and be properly prepared for the 
future. If for any reason you are not able to send the little man to school you 
may do a great deal for him in your own home. By taking him in hand as soon 
as he is known to be deaf you will keep him from acquiring incorrect habits of 
thought and behavior, you will teach him correct habits of life, and you will 
prepare the way for the mastery of common-school subjects through language 
written and spoken. 


Practical Program for Child of Three 


In the first place remember that real dumbness (inability to make articulate 
sounds) is no more coincident with deafness than blindness is with lameness, 
and that your child is not dumb. 

Second. Avoid making a tyrant of your child. Teach him obedience from the 
beginning. You must understand that there is no reason for spoiling your dar- 
ling; that he was not born with a temper any worse than that of a hearing child; 
that he must live his life among other members of society, each of whom has as 
many individual rights as he and that, just because he is handicapped, he must 
be exceptionally polite and attractive lest he be shunned by his more fortunate 
play-fellows as he grows to boyhood, and so left to mope by himself. Do not forget 
that there is a mind behind the closed ears ready to expand under the magic 
sunshine of proper care and instruction, or to become warped and sordid through 
the shadow of misdirected kindness and over-indulgence on the part of the 

arent. 

i Third. You need to know all you can about deaf children. Such information 
is as necessary to you as is the proper knowledge of foodstuffs to the housewife. 
You are now brought face to face with an entirely new situation—with a problem 
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which you can solve only after intelligent study. Read all the books you can 
procure upon the subject. You are in duty bound to become acquainted with all 
the best literature on the deaf child. 

The most reliable and comprehensive work is Farrar’s Edition of Arnold's 
Education of the Deaf. Arnold was an early exponent of speech method, and 
Mr. Farrar is himself deaf, which gives added interest to this book. Suvscribe 
to the International Bulletin of the Education of the Deaf, and become a mem- 
ber of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Put yourself into communication with the Volta Bureau, which has been estab- 
lished for “the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf,” whose 
Superintendent will answer any questions you may care to ask, will give you any 
information to be had and recommend books for you to peruse. Surround yoyr- 
self with the atmosphere of a real instructor of the deaf, which is as important 
to you as a mother as to me as a teacher, but is only obtainable through con- 
tinued reading. 

Fourth. Go to all the schools for the deaf wuich are within your power to 
visit and ask to see the children who are not the cleverest, so that you may not 
expect the impossible of your own child. 

Fifth. Remember your deaf child may be taught to speak and to understand 
the speech of others by watching the facial expression (this is called lip-reading ), 
but his voice will never be well modulated and his accent is always likely to be 
odd. Neither will he be able to understand everyone who speaks to him, for the 
lips of some persons are very difficult to read. Still this speech and speech 


reading are preferable to the “deaf and dumb” methods of communication. 


Much heartache and unhappiness would be saved if the newspapers and maga- 
zines would not continually publish reported accounts of deaf children who 
regularly attend public schools for hearing children. Those who do are gen- 
iuses—most children are of common clay. 


Regarding Teaching 


Sixth. You may readily acquire a sufficient knowledge to aid you in the intel- 
ligent use of kindergarten materials and occupations by reference to manuals 
sold for that purpose in all kindergarten supply shops. Purchase a small table 
with the top marked out in one-inch squares or cover a table with heavy paper 
marked out in some manner. Buy a few little chairs. Select a sunny room, 
large enough for a game of ball, and for real romps. Use the room constantly 
while working. 

In summer have your school out of doors. Here you bring the kitten or the 
dog—the toys and picture books and some plants. Here with your boy you play 
games or fold papers, you rejoice or sympathize as the case may be, but you 
train the little fellow in order, neatness, and fairness. Teach a love of the 
beautiful, kindness to animals, gentleness to others, self-defense, self-control, 
and general respect for the rights of others. Be careful to see that he has good 
table manners. In short, endeavor to foster in him the qualities most respected 
in the race. This is the beginning of character building—for correct habits of 
living and thinking, and high ideals are formed early in life—in the home. 

Do not tire the child, but do not give up anything just because you are unsuc- 
cessful—lay it aside so that both you and the child may secure a rest, resuming 
it only after an interval of several days. Care must be taken to avoid the child’s 
whims. Under no circumstances must you give up anything because he does not 
like it. 

A month of short daily periods is not too long for a small child to take to 
learn how to keep his tongue soft and flat. The work is not rapid—some parts 
are very slow—but each little learned adds to your child’s ability to read aright 
the world in which he lives. 

Do not try to teach the child to talk, but allow him to chatter if he tries to. 
You cannot be too forcibly impressed with the fact that untold mischief is done 
by forcing the child to speak before he has gained proper control of the breath, 
voice, and vocal organs, for there is technique in articulation far more delicate 
and more difficult of acquisition than that of the piano. Remember also that all 
children learn to act and to speak by “trial and success” by following instructions, 
or by imitating others. : 

Unfortunately deaf children are noticeably deficient in habits of attention, 
observation and imitation. Hence a great share of your work will be to arouse 
interest, that these qualities may be developed thoroughly. In order to do this 
we proceed from the simplest to the complex, the progression sometimes occupy- 
ing two or three years. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


EARLY YEARS AT OLD KENT ROAD SCHOOL 


Sine oversight of the children and, generally, of the work they 
were required to do, was the duty of the teachers. The special 
duties were taken week by week in turn. All were on duty continu- 
ously, except on two afternoons in the week, when half were at liberty, 
and also on Sunday evenings. Any other liberty had to be specially 
asked for, and it was required that the absences should be entered in 
a special book, with the time of going and returning. This also was 
the rule with short absences, as to post a letter or such like. Teachers © 
were entitled to half the holidays at Midsummer and Christmas. 

One duty frequently required of them they looked upon as rather 
undignified, although the gift of the remainder of the day, which was 
given generally in such cases, somewhat soothed the irritated feelings. 
This was the going on errands and with messages for the principal’s 
domestic and family requirements; among othér things, nursery bis- 
cuits were a frequently required article. 

In addition to the teachers, there was an officer who would probably 
now be called a supervisor. He was a military pensioner. His duties 
were to see to the boys’ clothing, formerly to drill the boys, and to 
oversee the preparation for meals. Eventually, in addition, he per- 
formed the general duties of house steward. His treatment of the 
boys was such that he was a perfect terror to them. How he contrived 
to escape doing serious injury to some of them was a wonder to all 
of us. His sign was one of the first learnt by the newcomers, and the 
one in their vocabulary the most dreaded. 

From what I saw in those times I have always since had a disincli- 
nation to entrust the care of our children to others than those who by 
education and training have knowledge of their ways and means of 
communication. Those, too, alone, I think, should have the charge of 
them who by character, ability, and manifest sympathy with their con- 
dition are thus fitted to take the oversight of that important part of 
their education which should go on outside the class-room. 

The teachers, I found, were mostly kindly disposed to their charges, 
some particularly so. They took an interest in their progress and spent 
a good deal of time out of school in intercourse with them. But the 
rule, if it then existed, against the infliction of corporal punishment 
was not kept. 

The children, from my recollection of them at this time, did not 
seem to have those engaging, affectionate qualities which, later, seemed 
to become inherent to them, and which made teaching them and gen- 
eral intercourse with them a pleasure and a privilege. They were kept 
at a distance, and must not approach too near. In the work itself for 
them, there seemed to be no pride taken in what was accomplished, 
no general recognition of its importance and dignity, no esprit de corps 
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among the workers. I well remember being out with two of my fellow- 
teachers shortly after my entrance upon the work, and, seeing the 
children out for a walk coming toward us, being hustled out of the 
way, so as to avoid meeting them and being recognized as having any 
connection with them. How different now, when we are all proud 
to be classed as teachers of the deaf! 

There was yet another resident officer who occupied a somewhat 
anomalous position. His principal work was as assistant to the secre- 
tary, whose office was then in the “Asylum.” He had been originally 
engaged in the school-room, but, having some literary ability and writ- 
ing a beautiful hand, he had been promoted to the post he then occu- 
pied. He had his meals with the teachers and was a kind of mouth- 
piece of the secretary, who seemed to be the person in supreme control. 
Mr. James Hawkins thus exercised a great influence in the inner work- 
ing of the institution and over the whole staff. He posed as a friend 
of and an authority on the education of the deaf and dumb; and, in 
1863, published a little book of 104 pages on “The Constitution of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” which at that time was really, I believe, the best 
exposition of a little-understood subject in existence in this country. 

The creature comforts of the teachers were not very well provided 

for. The breakfast and tea were taken in the children’s dining-room 
at the same time as theirs. The dinner for the ‘‘male teachers” (there 
were no “gentlemen” nor “lady” teachers in those days) was ‘served, 
after the first three months, in what had been the principal’s dining- 
room. The fare was Spartan in its simplicity, although generally of 
good quality. The dinner consisted of beef and mutton, with a varia- 
tion of mutton and beef, and potatoes, generally bad. This arrange- 
ment continued for a long time, but, after some years, another vege- 
table occasionally and a pudding once a week were added to the menu. 
No matron nor female head of the whole household existed in those 
days. 
The children rarely went outside the grounds, and in their recreation 
time were confined to the school-room and play-grounds, which latter 
were far from being sufficient in size, according to present require- 
ments. On Sundays, morning and afternoon, a certain number of the 
elder ones went to a neighboring church. They very rarely saw their 
friends, one or two visiting days in the term only heing allowed. Now 
and then they went for a walk, but there was no open park nearer than 
Peckham Rye, which was about three miles away, and this was the 
only place where a game at cricket was possible. 

Under such circumstances the opportunities for athletic training 
were not great, and no sports of any kind found a place in the training 
of the children. Gradually the few that existed cedsed, as well as the 
walks outside; and when, subsequently, the committee made some in- 
quiries, it was found that for several years not a child had gone out- 
side the premises during the school term, except to church on Sundays, 
a few yards away. And some children, whose homes were in the coun- 
try, never left the institution except as above from the time they en- 
tered as newcomers until their school term was completed. This was 
not much of a preparation for the life upon which they entered then, 
to say nothing of the inadequacy of the instruction and of the period 
allotted to their training. No wonder that some impatient spirits, for- 
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getting the immense good such schools undoubtedly did, even under 
adverse conditions, after such an example called them “exile schools.” 

On entering on my work I was placed with the new boys, and with 
the successive batches of these, as they entered the school, I spent four 
years. I had the benefit, for about the first three or four weeks, of 
the directions of the teacher, whom I succeeded in the charge of the 
class, and then was left entirely to my own resources. This was the 
only assistance I ever received in my work. Not a word of advice, 
direction, or encouragement was ever given to me or to others of us. 
We were left to follow our own ideas and methods, irrespective of our 
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As he appeared about this period of his career 


great or little experience; and, provided there was the appearance of 
work, it seemed to be the particular business of no one to see whether 
it was effectual or otherwise. There was no superintendence at all; 
it may have been provided, but it was certainly not exercised. For 
a good many years the headmastership seemed to us, in the school- 
room, to be a sinecure involving only a few minutes’ attendance and 
attention in school each day. 

Under such circumstances, and in the absence of a definite system 
and provision for combining the instruction, so that it might advance 
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continuously from point to point, and notwithstanding the ripe experi- 
ence, industry, and exceptional ability of some of the teachers, it’ is 
not to be wondered at that the results were not satisfactory, nor that 
the reputation of the school sank to a low level, even for this time, when 
the education of the deaf and dumb was in a very depressed state. 
These facts at last forced themselves on the attention of the committee, 
which eventually took steps to bring about more favorable results. 

One of my first cares was to learn to communicate with the children. 
One of the boys named Constable, then in the school and who after- 
wards became a valued worker at St. Saviour’s Church for the Deaf, 
Oxford Street, reminded me, many years afterwards, that it was he 
who had taught me the signs. 

About 1859 the volunteer movement commenced in England. Indi- 
rectly it caused an amelioration in the condition of the teachers in the 
London “Asylum,” inasmuch as it brought about the relaxation of the 
confinement unnecessarily imposed on them, to which I have alluded 
above. The teachers, like many other young men of the period, were 
smitten with the patriotic desire to defend their country. Four of us, 
accordingly, got permission to join and went into different regiments. 
It may have been, perhaps, in our case, “playing at soldiers,” but there 
was, nevertheless, a good deal of hard work to be done, and doubtless 
had the occasion arisen, as seemed almost likely at that time, we should 
have endeavored to do our part creditably. Our patriotism, if I may 
venture so to call it, had to go beyond the mere giving of our recreation 
time for the purpose of learning how to be soldiers. We had to pay, 
ourselves, for every item’ of expense incurred, and the tailors and 
others did not spare the pockets of the recruits. My own outfit cost 
me £7, and there was also the corps subscription, one guinea per an- 
num, and band and other subscriptions. Our grateful country even 
made us pay at first for the powder we fired off. I am afraid our 
services were not held in very high estimation by the general public, 
and the movement, in true English fashion, was well snubbed by the 
authorities. 

It, however, gave amusement to the street boy and unlimited scope 
for chaff on his part. One maladroit volunteer was said to have fired 
off his ramrod and shot and killed an unfortunate dog, and for a long 
time afterwards “Who shot the dog” was the standard street inquiry 
shouted after the volunteer. One privilege he had when in uniform— 
that of going toll-free over the bridges, most of which levied a toll for 
using them. Pence were thereby saved, and only thus was our attempt 
at patriotism then rewarded. 

We in the “Asylum” were enthusiastic for a time and took every 
opportunity we could get for drill, marches out, etc. We became diligent 
students of the military “Red Book,” and even had squad and rifle drill 
in the play-ground, much to the amusement of the children. Our de- 
sire for liberty for these purposes led us to seek and eventually to ob- 
tain more freedom when not actually engaged in scholastic or super- 
vision duties. Thus we eventually got remission of out-of-school duty 
every alternate day, and with this for many years we were fairly well 
content. 

In November, 1862, what might have been a serious calamity at the 
school was happily averted. One evening, the boys being all assembled 
after prayers ready to go to bed, the principal and a friend on the 
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committee who had been dining with him came into the school-room 
to find out the reason of a strong smell of burning flannel—of blankets, 
as it turned out. On investigation it was found that one of the teach- 
ers’ bed-rooms at the top of the house was burning furiously, and the 
flames were just catching the roof of the dormitory, which was low 
and heavily timbered like the holds of the ships of those days. 

Quickly a service of pails of water, passed by the boys and others 
from hand to hand, was organized up the long flight of wooden stairs, 
and by this and the strenuous exertions of the teachers the fire happily 
was soon extinguished. A few minutes more and the result might 
have been fatal to the whole building. 

It was found that a large amount of loose paper had somehow got 
ignited in a room belonging to a teacher who was out. There was 
then no arrangement made against fire on the premises, and in a build- 
ing of the kind had an outbreak unfortunately occurred at night the 
consequences might have been dreadful. 

The boys behaved splendidly on this occasion; not a sign of panic 
or fear was exhibited, and those who were pressed to assist worked 
without any apparent apprehension of danger. We teachers remained 
up all night and took turns in patroling the rooms; the children slept 
as if nothing unusual had happened. Their behavior led me to the 
opinion, which I have never seen any occasion to alter, that, if under 
the control of those in whom they feel confidence, the deaf as a class 
are as dependable in circumstances of danger and difficulty as others, 
even if they are not more so, being probably less liable to panic. 


(To be continued) 
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LIVE QUESTIONS DISCUSSED FROM EVERY VIEWPOINT BY THOSE MOST 
INTERESTED—ALL LETTERS MUST BE SIGNED 


Letters from a Teacher of Lip-Reading. 


To F. W. Boorn, General Secretary: 

Will it be asking too much of a favor if I 
request you to send me some detailed informa- 
tion regarding the schools where deaf children 
are admitted from outside States? As I seem 
to be the only person in this city engaged in 
teaching the deaf, I have several times been 
called upon to consider cases outside my 
sphere. Three times last winter small chil- 
dren have been brought to me, whose mothers 
were prejudiced against the mixed sign and 
oral methods as taught at the institutions of 
this State, and I scarcely knew how to advise 
them. 

Does Miss Garrett accept pupils from so far 
away? Would a boy of seven be admitted in 
her school? 

What are the rates at Northampton and 
Mount Airy for pupils from distant States? 
And is the instruction there in exclusively oral 
schools so far superior that I am justified in 
advising parents to send their children such a 
great way from home? 

I am handicapped in the fact that I have 
visited only one oral school, and I know noth- 
ing of mixed methods, save through the gradu- 
ates of the State schools whom I have met. 
None of those I have talked with had anything 
approaching normal speech, and being natur- 
ally in favor of lip-reading [ hesitate to advise 
an ambitious mother to shut her child up in 
one of those schools. On the other hand, as 
broad-mindedness is so characteristic of mem- 
bers of our Association, I do not want to seem 
prejudiced, nor to speak against teachers who 
are doubtless doing their admirable best. 

I direct all inquirers either to you or to Dr. 
Crouter, but I should be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me if there is any use in directing a 
mother outside of our State to arrange for her 
child’s instruction. People of even moderate 
means are generally willing to sacrifice any- 
thing to give a deaf child the best education 
possible, and yet one likes to be sure when 
one sends them so far afield. 

Are there any speech-teachers in this city? 

These questions regarding the standing of 
established schools may be impertinent, but I 
cannot help taking an eager interest in all the 
little children who are brought to me, and 
whom I am so unfit to help, Any information 


you can give me will be greatly appreciated by 
others beside myself. ° 
Sincerely yours, 
A TEACHER OF Lip-READING. 


My Dear Mr. Booru: 


Thank you very much for your kind reply | 


to my letter of inquiry. The names and ad- 
dresses you gave will be very helpful. 

If the printing of such letters as mine do any 
good, you are welcome to use them. I did not 
realize that the publication would reach the 
quarters at which my diatribe was aimed. If 
it truly does help, I should like to add to that 
letter the following facts which have come to 
my notice during the course of the eight 
months that I have been engaged in teaching 
lip-reading to adults, a branch of work that is 
not supposed to put one in touch with the con- 
genitally deaf. In this city of two hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, where bonds of 
a quarter of a million dollars were recently 
voted for increased school facilities, there is no 
arrangement for caring for the large number 
of deaf or partially deaf children. All of the 
latter are sent to the State school, in which the 
orally-taught pupils are not separated from 
those taught by signs. 

Three signi*cant cases among many in this 
town have recently been called to my attention. 
A child of seven, who is so slightly deaf that 
he can hear and repeat difficult words when 
spoken close to his ear, and who uses his some- 
what inarticulate speech almost as readily as a 
hearing child, must be sent this fall to a 
mixed school, where he will associate daily 
with sign-taught pupils. 

What the outcome for the child will be is 
painfully apparent in the case of a man of 
forty in the same neighborhood. The latter is 
deaf in one ear, but as a child spoke fluently. 
He was sent to a sign school, and now, al 
though he can hear the ordinary voice through 
a hearing tube, he cannot understand one 
word, nor speak a single English sentence. 
For years he has struggled without aid to 
teach himself to use his vocal organs and by 
an almost tragic amount of labor he has 
mastered the principles of articulation, al 
though he cannot put them into practice. He 
is possessed of an intellectual energy that 
would enable him to fill any responsible post 
tion in the business world if he could speak, 
and if he had been taught in an oral school 
his defective hearing would probably have 
been only a slight handicap. His own opinions 
on the subject would, perhaps, be the best 
answer to those who claim the superiority 0 
signs as a means of communication. Although 
he uses signs daily, he considers that they have 
retarded his progress in life, more than his 


(Continued on page 452.) 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

CLASS-ROOM HELPS “WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”—WRITTEN | 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


GRADE BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 


By FRANCES L. GLENN, Corresponding Editor of 
THE VOLTA REVIEW. 


One of the most pleasing, as well as the most 
valuable expressions of the year’s work in the 
primary grades of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, is found in the class or grade book, 
issued by each class from the kindergarten 
through at least three of the primary grades. 

The books issued by the kindergarten classes 
are of two kinds,—the Kindergarten Book, 
showing the development in hand-skill, and the 
Oral Book, showing the progress of the child 
in speech, and thereby his implied progress in 
speech-reading. 

Each child is given a copy of each of these 
books to take home with him, and, while serv- 
ing as something of a measure of the work ac- 
complished, serves also as a book to study and 
to read during the vacation days. From the 
view-point of the parents it gives them a gen- 
eral insight into the work the child has been 
doing and enables them to hold and, if they 
wish, to add to the knowledge and develop- 
ment gained at school. 

Through the primary classes the books show 
the development of the work grade by grade, in 
language, arithmetic, and geography. The ar- 
rangement and general make-up of the book 
are largely expressive of the originality and 
individuality of the teacher. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
books is the speech and speech-reading work 
contained in them. This work ranges from the 
vowel and consonant charts, through drill work 
and simple requests or commands, to reading 
lessons, “poetry gems” and recitations used in 
the celebration of holidays, such as Christmas, 


Washington’s Birthday, and other special days 
of the year. 

The child through this work early becomes 
familiar with the swing and rhythm of poetry 
and treasures in his memory many gems which 
but for his speech would not at so early a date 
find a place in his mental storehouse. The love 
and appreciation of poetry are readily aroused 
in the deaf child if it becomes a part of the 
child’s first expression. 


The good of any work is not limited to the 
purpose for which the work, broadly speaking, 
may have been done. Thus it follows, that 
while the grade book is issued with the general 
thought of having the year’s work in such 
form that, the child may carry it home and in 
a form so pleasing that he will be glad to read 
and to handle it through vacation, a more far- 
reaching benefit is the part the book plays in 
the formation of the reading habit. 


Children, and especially our deaf children, 
cannot have too many books. They need to be 
so surrounded by good books that every leisure 
moment may be spent in reading. The time to 
form this book and reading habit is in earliest 
childhood. With this object in view, books, 
suited to his understanding, should be brought 
be the child at the beginning of his school 
ife. 


These grade books, if made up in an at- 
tractive, readable way, form a good foundation 
on which to build for more general reading. 
The fact that the year’s work is collected in 
printed form, and that in the printshop artistic 
covers may be designed for them, adds much to 
the intrinsic value of the book in the thought of 
the child. 


In the formation of the reading habit, as in 
all things else, it is “precept upon precept; line 
upon line; here a little, and there a little.” It 
is only as the material at hand, year by year, 
and grade by grade, is used in an intelligent 
direct way that we can hope to grow into the 
larger affairs and broader views of life. 

Aside from these grade books containing the 
work of the regular class-rooms, and which are 
issued year after year, the drawing classes in 
three of the primary grades last year made, 
under the direction of the teacher of drawing, 
illustrated bird books. 


On one page of the book was a bird, done in 
color, and on the opposite rage a printed de- 
scription of the bird and its habits—the descrip- 
tion ending with a verse pertaining to the bird 
described. The book contained several pages 
of the more familiar birds, and formed for the 
child a very attractive collection of his 
feathered friends. 

Each child made his own drawings, and had 
for his vacation use accurate pictures of the 
various birds. In addition to this there was for 
the child, in his possession of the little book,.a 
decided influence making for his care and pro- 
tection of the birds. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


THE TREND OF EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF IN OTHER LANDS—SIGNIFICANT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 


OBITUARY. 
Soeur Sainte Marguerite. 


The death was recently announced of a well- 
known Continental teacher of the blind-deaf, 
Sister Sainte Marguerite, of the order of the 
Sisters of Wisdom (Les Soeurs de Sagesse). 
Sister Ste. Marguerite was attached to the 
convent of Larnay, near Poitiers in Southern 
France, where a fairly large institution for deaf 
girls is located and directed by the sisters. The 
first deaf-blind pupil admitted was Martha 
Obrecht, born in 1867, who became deaf from 
fright in 1870, when the Prussian soldiers 
marched into her native village. When she 
entered the Larnay institution in 1875 she was 
confided to the care of Sister Sainte Médulle, 
who died before the education of the blind- 
deaf girl was finished, and Sister Sainte Mar- 
guerite took up the charge, to continue where 
Sister Médulle had left off. 

This sister became also the teacher of “the 
French Helen Keller,’ as Marie Heurtin some- 
times has been called. She was born in 1885, 
and was both blind and deaf from birth. She 
was sent to Larnay when Io years old. Sister 
Ste. Marguerite also became the teacher of 
a third blind-deaf girl, Anne Marie Poyet, born 
in 1894, and admitted in 1907, who lost sight 
and hearing when 18 months old through a 
severe illness that lasted for fifteen months, her 
life hanging by but a thread during that long 
period. 

Numerous articles have been written on the 
work of Sister Ste. Marguerite, both in French 
and other European dailies, as well as in the 
periodical press. 

This excellent teacher-nun has, however, not 
failed of recognition by the outside world for 
her zealousness and genial skill. In 1899 the 
distinguished French Academy honored her, 
and on June 21, 1903, ex-President Loubet, on 
behalf of a famous French benevolent society, 
awarded her one of the three “civic crowns.” 
Although Sister Sainte Marguerite has passed 
away her life-work remains, and it has been 
done so faithfully and successfully that it will 
encourage and incite others to continue the in- 
struction of these doubly-handicapped or 


Lip Reading in England. 


Those members of the community who come 
in contact with the deaf know how exhausting 
and fatiguing, and very often most unsatis- 
factory, it is to converse with a person whose 


hearing is affected. Ear trumpets and other 
devices have been designed to assist the af- 
flicted, but at the very best they are awkward 
expedients. It is therefore surprising that lip- 
reading has not been more cultivated by deaf 
people. It is purely a question of training and 
practice for them thus to find a way out of their 
aural difficulties. Considerable interest, there- 
fore, attaches to the experiment which is being 
made by the Birmingham Education Commit- 
tee in establishing evening classes in lip-reading 
for men and women between the ages of 16 
and 40, who were able to hear earlier in life, 
but who have since become deaf. This course 
has been taken owing to the committee having 
been led to believe that classes of this descrip- 
tion would meet a want that had been felt in 
the city. The head teacher of one of the 
Birmingham Day Schools for the Deaf is the 
teacher in charge, and she has the services of 
two assistants, who attend on alternate even- 
ings in order that the students may have an 
opportunity of practicing lip-reading from dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Sixteen persons joined the classes imme- 
diately they were opened. Not one of them at 
that time could lip-read at all, but now the 
majority can do so really well, while the pro- 
gress made by the stone-deaf students can only 
be described as remarkable—[British Deaf 
Times. ] 


The Salvation Army and the Deaf. 


The Salvationists of Sweden have extended 
their activities to include the deaf by the for 
mation of a “Union of the Deaf,” by the print- 
ing of a small religious paper for the deaf, 
entitled “Effata,” and by the opening of read- 
ing rooms for the deaf in many towns. They 
further contemplate increasing the number of 
their “refuges” by starting a special “refuge’ 
as a protection for the adult deaf against the 
temptations to which they are exposed. 

One of the Salvationists, a Miss Carlson, 
recently published a pitiful story of how a boy 
was led astray. The lad was the son of a poor 
widow, and had always been a good son. One 
day in the factory, however, he began reading 
in his pocket Bible,.during a recess, when one 
of his comrades flung the book out of his hand 
with the exclamation that it was all lies he 
read there, and he had better join company at 
night when work was over. After some hesita- 
tion the deaf lad gave in, and went to the 
saloon and got drunk. It was the beginning of 
the poor lad’s downfall.—A. H. 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Edited by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


| OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


THE HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DEAF CHILD. 


Professor Biirklen, of Vienna, has written 
for “The Organ” an article dealing with what 
the school for the deaf should do to develop 
the body of the deaf child along lines parallel 
to his mental development, on which latter the 
main stress is now laid. Although preceding 
generations of educators elaborated schemes 
for education, there is no reason for the pres- 
ent generation to consider these achievements 
of the past as infallible. We should endeavor 
to replace tradition by something better, sug- 
gests he. When educational principles are at 
stake, we must look away not only from the 
past, but even from the present, with its pecu- 
liar difficulties rising from prejudice, or from 
objections to the expenditures necessary to 
attain the very best. 

The questions relating to language and 
articulation have so largely absorbed the 
thoughts of past educators that too little con- 
cern has been felt for the other great prin- 
ciple of the education of the deaf child: his 
physical upbuilding. In theoretical discussion, 
at least, no one would deny the importance of 
physical training; nor, indeed, that it is almost 
on a par with intellectual training. Such a 
theory has been recognized in the instruction 
of the hearing child, and partly carried out in 
practice. But the bodily state of the deaf in- 
dicates that there has been insufficient atten- 
tion to their development, through hvgiene and 
training. 


Needed More by the Deaf. 


A deaf man, though of mental and _ bodily 
robustness equal to those of a given hearing 
man, is nevertheless his inferior in the battle 
of life, owing to his defect. A large percent- 
age of the deaf is seriously handicapped in 
growth by the diseases which cause deafness, 
or by their after effects. Nearly all the deaf 
are somewhat dwarfed; restricted in lung 
capacity. Disturbances in the center of bal- 
ance, which is located in the semi-circular 
canals of the inner ear, may be caused by 
aural disease ; the walk is often slouching, the 
carriage awkward. Absence of the hearing 
faculty is accountable for the disagreeable 
Snorting and moaning sometimes heard from 
the deaf. This sad picture of their physical 
condition is completed by adding that about 
one-third of them suffer from one form or 


another of disease or inflammation of the 
inner ear, or from eye trouble or tuberculosis. 

Should not such a condition, by no means 
overdrawn, be taken into consideration from 
the very entrance of the deaf child into the 
school where all his energies and force are to 
be absorbed by the demands of instruction? 
It must be adopted as a maxim that proper 
physical training must be practised, parallel 
with the mental training which must, under 
no condition, be detrimental to health and 
bodily growth. 


Stilted Curriculums. 


So speaks Professor Biirklen. His attacks 
on the present system are directed only at the 
boarding schools, where, however, the majority 
of the German deaf are taught. These he 
accuses of indiscriminately following in the 
wake of many schools for the hearing; of 
educating the child in the class-room only, 
cramming and crowding the curriculum with 
many subjects; disregarding the individualities 
of the pupils and their little hobbies; barring 
them from the opportunity of the cultivation 
gained through self-occupation. The school 
schedules every moment of the child, from 
rising to going to bed. It tells him how and 
when to dress, work, eat, study, play. He is 
to go for a walk till 4 p.m., when the more 
strenuous part of the daily task is over. Too 
short a time is set aside for sport in the open 
air. Before supper time recitations and studies 
are resumed. Every step, every second is 
watched. From dormitory to dining-room, 
from class-room to playground, no chance for 
initiative is left. Herr Birklen is prepared for 
the objection that all institutions have some 
one afternoon of the week free for walking, 
playing, gymnastics and shop-work; and in his 
judgment the continual supervision greatly 
lessens the value of this holiday. 

A reduction of the number of class-hours is 
necessary, now that they cover more than 
twenty hours weekly, in the lower grades, and 
about forty in the higher. Instruction must be 
freed of the present long hours of sitting in 
Buddha-l’ze stillness, which is partly respon- 
sible for tne dullness of institutional life. To 
secure a proper bodily training, games and 
walks, work in house and garden, should 
start early in the afternoon, not shortly before 
night. At the same time that the pupil is given 
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the opportunity of recreation through play, and 
of mental growth through instruction, he must 
be trained for work, and that from eariy child- 
hood. There will always be something for the 
children to accomplish; plenty of tasks for the 
girls in housework and sewing, while the boys 
should be put to work in the shops. Garden- 
ing is an occupation equally profitable to both 
sexes; and one too long neglected in the in- 
stitutions. 

In selecting a site or planning a school, these 
demands must not be forgotten; and it would 
be better to provide for such activities than to 
put money into handsome buildings. 


Human Training. 


With such a plan the pupils could not 
always be gathered at the same spot, under 
watching eyes. When they were dispersed in 
their several places of occupation, no doubt 
misbehaviors would occur; but the children 
would learn self-control from controlling 
themselves! It would probably be wise policy 
to have some of the more mature pupils direct 
the younger, and be responsible for their con- 
duct. It is not the intention of Herr Burklen 
to have walks abolished; but he would reform 
this present trotting along in rank and file. He 
would have the usual set walks transformed 
into excusions with definite purposes. To 
train youth in endurance and hardship, he 
would have the excursions conducted without 
regard to weather conditions or to fixed hours 
for meals. He regrets that the thoughts of 
educators of the deaf have too often been 
absorbed by petty discussions of questions of 
speech-method, instead of being concentrated 
on a harmonic, complete education of the deaf 
on both the mental and physical sides.— 
[Organ.]—A. H. 


REGULATED PLAY IN PUBLIC 
SCHOO 


In response to an often-repeated demand 
for the introduction of special hours for play 
and games in the Prussian schools, the min- 
ister of public instruction has issued this 
decree : 

“The adoption of play and games in the 
school should be facilitated, but not so as to 
add to the number of lessons which the child 
must attend weekly. We may not take the 
children away from home more than is now 
done, or lessen their tendency to individual 
occupations. Youth must not be always di- 
rected in its activities. Every hour and minute 
of the day must not be disposed of by others, 
and fitted into a curriculum; but room must 
be left for. the experience which children gain 
through the individual initiative of their own 
hobbies. .Each time that I shall be asked 
further to extend the present daily time-table 
of the school in some manner, I shall take this 
stand. I have doubt as to the advisability of 
setting aside certain afternoons for obligatory 
play, also. Let the present hours for drill in 
gymnastics be increased in number, and the 
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exercises changed to make them more pleas- 
ant, that they may imbue the child with a lik. 
ing for bodily exercise. Then they will go to 
the playgrounds of themselves.”—A. H. 


THE READERS’ FORUM. 


(Continued from page 448.) 
deafness itself, and is convinced that without 
them he would now be able to speak intel- 
ligibly. 

The third case is of a young woman who 
lost a part of her hearing at fifteen, and was 
sent to the State school for the deaf, and later 
the college at Washington. Although not deaf 
in the real sense of the word, she yet has all 
the painful mannerisms of the deaf, uses the 
sign language by preference, avoids the society 
of hearing persons, and while she speaks well, 
can read the lips scarcely at all. 

If one contrasts with these cases those of the 
deaf and semi-deaf who have been orally 
educated, there seems little doubt of the abject 
need in some of our western States of more 
clearly defined oral instruction. 

The outlook upon life and the entire mental 
process of a sign-taught person are as different 
from our own as if he were a being from 
another planet, and to compel one who is only 
slightly deaf to be thus painfully differentiated 
from his fellows is surely almost as great a 
cruelty as to force him to serve a life sentence 
in a penal institution. 

Sincerely yours, 
A TEACHER OF L1p-READING. 


To THE Eprror: 

I congratulate THE Review upon its 
new plan of work. I sympathize with its efforts 
to diffuse a wider knowledge of the best 
methods by which the deaf should be taught 
and aided. It is for the public to understand 
the true needs of the deaf, to make conditions 
as favorable as may be for their success and 
higher development. 

HE VortTa REVIEW must call forth new de 
votion, purpose, and codperation among those 
who are friends of the deaf, but who do not 
yet know their needs; and THE Review must 
also have a beneficent influence upon workers 
for this defective class. These workers to0 
often advocate their own theories and lose 
sight of their great object. We need staunch 
friends—not partisans of one method or at 
other, but friends who unite for our common 
good. It is not the best equipped school, not 
the director’s theories, not the few “wonder 
cases” of successful teachers and pupils that 
should be the center of discussion. The true 
center of interest should be where THE VOLTA 
Review has so justly placed it—the highest 
fare of the deaf as.a class. 

I am glad of this opportunity to express my 
warm interest in my fellows who cannot heat 

With best wishes for the success of THE 
Vouta Review, I am, 

Faithfully yours, HELEN KELLER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOME NEW BOOKS ON LIP-READING 


In the same issue of “Organ” as that in 
which he outlines his system of abbreviated 
orthography (see “Suggestion for Teachers” 
in June issue). Instructor Lorenz Cassimir, of 
Wurtzburg, Germany, reviews Franz Roetzer’s 
new work “Lip-reading.”* (Published by R. 
Oldenbourg, Munich. Price, Mk. 1.50.) This 
booklet, according to Herr Cassimir, satisfies 
the critic on most points. Herr Roetzer coin- 
cides with Prof. Riemann, of the Royal School 
for the Deaf of Berlin in believing that the 
main function of lip- reading lies in the recogni- 
tion of the particularities of fluent speech, 
rather than in the observation of the simple 
sound-elements—an opinion that contrasts with 
the views of Dr. Gutzmann, of Berlin. The 
author informs the student from the very be- 
ginning that lip-reading will never become the 
substitute of hearing, but only a help in time 
of need. Herr Cassimir, in giving lessons in 
lip-reading to an adult, followed the scheme of 
Roetzer, and he was satisfied with the 
course.—A. H. 

*See Tue Review for May, 1910, page 125. 


LEHR-UND LERNBUCH FUR SCHWER- 
HORIGEN ZUR ERLERNUNG DES 
ABSEHENS VOM By Dr. 
Hardtmann: Published by J. F. Bergmann, 
Wiesbaden. (Lesson-book in the Acquisi- 
3 of Lip-reading for the Hard of Hear- 
ing). 

The author states that a double series of ex- 
ercises is demanded in the acquisition of lip- 
reading; namely, one for the perception and 
conception of the exterior speech movement, 
and another for the drill on combinations of 
the just conceptions. A classification of the 
sounds with regard to their “observableness” 
divides the consonants in lip-sounds : : b, p, m, 
v. f; 2, frontal tongue sounds: d, t, n, 1, (r); 3, 
back tongue sounds: g, k, ng, ch, (r). 

Dr. Hardtmann describes the ‘visible picture 
of the different sounds, followed by a series of 
exercises which cover 45 pages. The exercises 
are subdivided in groups: 1, drill on visible 
sounds; 2, drill on combinations thereof and 
training i in deductive exercises; 3, little stories. 

en the student has been made familiar with 
the fact that not all sounds are visible the 
author commences the exercises with a selec- 
tion of sounds which give a conspicuous mouth- 
picture when pronounced. When he has be- 
come acquainted with these single images they 
are put into compounds and when these com- 
binations have been mastered the author mixes 
the observable sounds with barely perceptible 
or invisible sounds to educate the pupil to 
make deductions. 


Parallel to these regular exercises go pure 
deduction problems of very simple nature in 
their start, but increasing in difficulty; begin- 
ning with the names of the months, numbers, 
standing expressions, proverbs, etc. The 
teacher informs the pupil on what topic they 
are entering before commencing. If misled the 
teacher must bring the pupil back to the lost 
path, and when comprehended aright he must 
repeat the misunderstood phrases to stamp out 
the incorrect pictures and to fix the correct 
ones. 

Whilst, in writing, each letter stands for one 
definite sound, in lip-reading many of the 
mouth positions are ambiguous. It is, there- 
fore; not sufficient to have the student tell what 
word has been said, but he must also explain 
what it might have been.—A. H. 


LEHR-UND LERNBUCH FUR ABSEHUN- 
TERRICHT (Lessons and exercises in 
lip-reading), By Director Wollermann, 
Stettin; Instructor Wollermann, and 
Teacher in Lip-reading, Wollermann; Ber- 
lin. Published by Teetzmann & Randel in 
Stettin ; pp. 331, price 3 M. 


The three brothers who have written this 
book are thoroughly conversant with their sub- 
ject, having worked at it for years. They first 
give some general cOmment concerning the 
conditions for learning lip-reading, after which 
they technically consider the phases of the prob- 
lem. They commence with sound physiological 
definitions and explanations of the vocal 
organs. These are given in a clear and simple 
language, comprehensible to the non-expert. 
Various chapters deal with general notes, vocal 
organs, lip-sound, lip- and teeth-sounds, tongue- 
and lip-sounds, palate-sounds, prefixes, suffixes, 
sayings, illustrations from practical life, and 
common expressions. The chapters II-IX are 
subdivided as follows: 1, phonetics; 2, combi- 
nations of sounds; 3, words; 4, sentences; 5, 
sentence combinations ; 6, exercises in front of 
the mirror; 7, lip-reading of other persons; 8, 
seal._—A. H. 


Books for the Class-room. 


The Britton Printing Company has produced 
a very useful series of pamphlets to supple- 
ment more elaborate text-books. A series of 
Supplementary Arithmetic Problems presents 
a very large number of extra problems of pre- 
cisely the sort which the teacher has often to 
compose for herself. These booklets are 
graded, one for each grade from the second to 
eighth, inclusive; and are provided, in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, with a careful key. 

The pamphlets on supplementary language 
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exercises give not only sentences illustrative of 
the various rules and principles of grammar, 
but also poems for committing to memory, and 
the rules themselves, clearly presented in semi- 
tabular form. The grammar exercises for the 
eighth grade are especially elaborate, with a 
large number of excellent quotations. 

The physical training, plays, and games for 
the primary grades of the Cleveland Public 
Schools are crystallized in a booklet, which is 
a perfect Hoyle of the properly supervised 
playground.—S. L. 

(Britton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Price list on application). 


Two Writing Manuals. 


The Ginn Company, of New York, have 
produced a‘ very small and a comparatively 
large book on penmanship. The first is a pam- 
phlet, “Book of Alphabets,” prepared by H. W. 
Shaylor, and giving a number of alphabets for 
lettering purposes—Roman, Old English, and 
the like—with examples of the work done in 
these styles, suggestions on materials and 
methods in lettering. (Price, ten cents, $1.00 a 
dozen.) 

Their other is a very elaborate 160-page 
manual, “Public School Penmanship,” prepared 
by Albert W. Clark. Any teacher who feels 
him- or herself a bit shaky in methods of 
teaching writing will find this wiselv helpful. 
With many illustrations of positions, etc., and 
examples of drills and the like, it goes through 
the whole subject of teaching writing in a 
really thorough manner. 

As the book itself declares, there are few 
branches in which the teacher’s knowledge is 
more likely to be empirical than chirography. 
Here is an attempt to replace empiricism by 
definite knowledge.—S. L. 

(List price, 75c.; mailing price, 8oc.) 


Protoplasm and the Soul. 


The eternal question of the actuality of soul- 
existence and immortality was attacked by the 
famous Swedish biologist and champion of 
world-peace, Gustaf Bjorklund, in a veritably 
new manner. Being a biologist, a master of 
the study of cells, he considered the -spiritual 
nature of man through the medium of the 
nature of cell-action and constitution. And, in 
his last book, “Death and Resurrection,” he 
set forth with fascinating conviction his con- 
clusion that the study of cytology definitely 
does indicate the actuality of immortality. 

Bjorklund died in 1903, three years after the 
writing of this book, which is now first pre- 
sented to the American public in a spirited 
translation by J. E. Fries, who also writes the 
critical and biographical introduction. 

Dr. Paul Carus, to whose company we owe 
the book, declines to seem entirely responsible 
for the deductions derived. But, whether one 
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is convinced or no, he finds interest in this 
novel biological study of theology. That the 
soul acts as an organ for the cells, that man is 
really but running the errands of these tiny 
constituents of his organism, are decidedly in- 
teresting theories. —S, L. 

(Death and Resurrection. By Gustaf Bjérk- 
lund. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
8vo, pp. xix and 205. $1.00.) 


Zendata. 


In “A Splendid Hazard,” the author of “The 
Man on the Box” does not seek out a Zenda 
and have his protagonist marry a princess, but 
he does a not dissimilar feat in having his 
hero, though quite recognizably modern, con- 
nected with a splendidly hazardous line of 
royal blood. He gets his exotic color, too, by 
winding up the adventures of a group of people 
to whom adventure is bread and sundaes, in 
the wilds of Corsica. The story is like a well- 
woven play with no shabby props, and one 
finds the orchestra seats pleasant abiding 
places.—S. L. 

(A Splendid Hazard. By Harold MacGrath. 
Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50.) 


Physical and Commercial Geography. By H. E. 
Gregory, A. G. Keller, and A. L. Bishop. 
Pp. 8 and 469, 9x6. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Most commercial geographies contain more 
or less physical geography, since without a 
knowledge of the physical environment no ade- 
quate study of the economic condition of a 
country can be made. But this is, we believe, 
the first commercial geography which has in- 
cluded the word “physical” in its title. The. 
book is in three parts, the different parts hav- 
ing been prepared by the authors severally. 
They are as follows: 

A description of the natural environment, 
physical geography, to which is devoted 123 
pages; the relations of man to this environ- 
ment, to which is given an equal amount; the 
products, industries and commerce of the 
United States, and the British and the German 
Empires absorb the remainder of the book. 

This book more nearly meets the need for a 
text-book on its subject than any of its prede- 
cessors. Most of the works on Commercial 
Geography are, because of their fullness of 
detail, rather books of reference than text- 
books. ‘This one treats few commodities but 
representative ones, and few countries but those 
the leading commercial countries. Special im- 
portance is given to the relations of man to his 
environment, the climate, fauna, flora topog- 
raphy, water, etc. and his adaptability to 
changes in it. Means and routes of transporta- 
tion and their development are discussed, and 
the increase of trade with increasing civiliza- 
tion. The book is illustrated with twenty-nine 
maps and diagrams. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


Moral Education in Schools for the Deaf. 


The annual report of the Boston (Randolph) 
School for the Deaf contains the following 
remarks on moral education, the writer being 
the school’s Superintendent, the Rev. Thomas 
Magennis : 

“All modern systems of education are in peril 
if moral education is neglected. In this moral 


education the school is only one agency, but it 
is a powerful one. Very much depends upon 
the teacher herself. An efficient teacher makes 
it a matter of conscience to study the appar- 
ently shy or dull pupil in the hope of finding 
rich treasure beneath the unpromising exterior. 
Her efforts are seldom in vain. 

“Children appreciate kindly attention on the 
part of their teacher. Her personality and 
character have much to do with her success. 
Her pupils absorb her individuality. If she 
is of a cheerful and happy disposition, so shall 
her pupils be. If she is patient and painstaking 
in her efforts to teach her pupils, eventually 
they will notice and appreciate this. If she is 
cross, hasty, or petulant in her treatment of 
them, deaf children as well as hearing children 
will soon discover these faults and will become 
unruly and hard to manage. For good or for 
evil her manners affect the child life of her 
pupils to such an extent that they become 
almost a second nature to them, are almost 
ineradicable, and show themselves frequently 
in the after life of her pupils. 

“Half the battle is won when the children 
have learned to have confidence in their teacher 
who tells them that they will succeed. eee 
This result is obtained not in class teaching, 
but in individual teaching. Teaching in schools 
for the deaf is necessarily individual, and thus 
a greater opportunity is given to develop char- 
acter than when children are taught in groups. 
Individuality is the outcome of the cultivation 
of character. Too many school children of to- 
day are machine-made. How to handle the 
largest number of children with the least effort 
is the aim of many schools. The reverse of 
this scheme seems to produce better results. 
“Daily contact with each one of our pupils 
discloses their intimate, personal virtues, vices, 
talents, inclinations, and possibilities for future 
success, and at the same time gives something 
special upon which to work. For, after all, 
book-knowledge alone is not, but the use of it 
is, culture, which will guide them in the future 
to a keener enjoyment of life. The senses of 


hearing and of speech are only two of the many 
beacon lights showing the way to happiness. 
Knowledge and virtue and right-living light 
up as bright a path to happiness as any or all of 
the senses can give. . . . 

“Teachers of deaf children are engaged in a 
noble work. Their cause is a holy one in so 
far as it brings relief to the afflicted in the 
only way in which they can be helped. To 
make life happier for them; to teach them to 
bear with patience their affliction; to teach 
them to forget that they differ in any way from 
other children, as far as enjoyment of life is 
concerned; to open to them, so as to under- 
stand and enjoy, the otherwise sealed treasures 
of science, art and literature; to give them a 
means to become familiar with current events; 
to make them conversant with all that the 
world offers to those who speak and hear; to 
germinate in them the fruit of knowledge 
hitherto dormant; in a word, to make them 
glad to live, glad to know and practice virtue, 
always progressive, adding to the sense of 
living much of that which makes life worth the 
living ;—this is the consolation and the reward 
of the teachers of deaf children.” 


A Deaf Child of Promise. 


The State of Pennsylvania has set aside a 
fund for the education of little Katie Frick, 
the blind deaf girl whose case promises to 
rival that of Helen Keller. Katie is now in 
the Mount Airy Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Philadelphia, and the rapidity with 
which she learns is a marvel to scientists. She 
was taught to count by the use of small wooden 
blocks, the blocks being ranged in a row and 
the numerals they represented being pro- 
nounced by the teacher while the child held her 
finger tips to the teacher’s lips——[Norwegian- 
American, Northfield, Minn.] 


N. A. D. Officers. 


At the ninth convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf, held in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., from August 8 to 13, officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, Olof Hanson; first vice-president, 
Anton Shroeder; second vice-president, Mrs. 
J. S. Long; third vice-president, Mrs. F. B. 
Carpenter; fourth vice-president, Owen G. 
Carroll; secretary, Oscar Regensburg; treas- 
urer, S. A. Freeman. 
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Independent Papers for the Deaf as Busi- 
ness Ventures. 


An interesting and valuable article upon the 
above subject appeared in a recent number of 
the American Industrial Journal, written by 
Mr. James E. Gallaher, of Chicago. We re- 
gret that space does not permit the reproduc- 
tion of the paper in full in the Review, but 
the following list, giving the names and years 
of publications of the various independent 
journals for the deaf that have appeared, has 
special historical values, and for that reason 
is reprinted: 

The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mute’s Com- 


The Mute and the Blind. 1861-? 
National Deaf-Mute 1867-1868 

The National Deaf-Mute Leader!.......... 1879-1885 
The Silent Appeal 8 88 
The Iridescent Eye 1879-1 7 
The Silent World (Canada) 
The Deaf-Mute 1882-1885 
The Silent Press) 892—? 
The Deaf World f 1692-! 
The American Industrial Journal.......... 1906 —— 
Northwestern Silent Observer............. 1909 —— 


RELIGIOUS MONTHLIES. 
The Catholic Deaf-Mute 


The Silent Herald.......... 
The Silent Churchman...... .-1908 


1 Referred to by Mr. Gallaher as a paper that 
“was (or is) recognized as one of influence or stand- 
ing. 

2*Years followed by a dash only indicate that the 
papers are still published.” 


The St. Petersburg Imperial Institution. 


This year, the Imperial Institution for the 
Deaf, of St. Petersburg, celebrated its centen- 
nial jubilee. This school was founded through 
the direct personal attention of the Empress 
Maria Feodorowna. 

For some years she carried on a corres- 
pondence with Abbé Sicard, the famous edu- 
cator of the deaf; a correspondence reprinted in 
the history of the institution prepared under 
the management of Privy Councillor Enhko, 
the present director. In 1808 she relates to the 
abbot that she has established a school for the 
deaf at Paulowsk, with a Polish clergyman as 
master; and that, during a year of instruction 
there, this master has taught writing, some 
arithmetic, and even reading and _ intelligible 
articulation. Some pupils speak with facility. 
But she wishes more instruction in religious 
matters, and needs a man trained under 
Sicard’s direction. Further to persuade him 
she sent the sum of 30,000 francs. 
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The good abbé willingly assented. M. 
Jauffret, who had been trained under Sicard 
at the Paris institution, was sent to Russia; 
and the abbé promised still to assist him with 
counsel. The empress expressed her thanks, 
and sent the abbé a precious ring. So the 
institution came into being, through the care 
of the empress. 

At the centennial the present empress was 
graciously moved to accept the invitation to 
be present, and she bestowed the title of “Im- 
perial” on the celebrating school. 

The celebrating exercises were largely con- 
ducted by the pupils. A girl expressed to the 
empress, in an excellent little speech, the grati- 
tude felt by the pupils for this school which, 
founded by the empress’ predecessor, had been 
their training place. 

After the exercises the empress visited the 
hospital, the shops, and the class-rooms, two 
of which are here shown in_ illustrations — 


The Laughter of the Deaf. 


The following extracts are taken from an 
article on “Laughter” by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
a famous Scotch alienist : 

Sir Arthur made an extensive study of the 
laughter of the deaf to show conclusively that 
laughter is a natural function and not the re- 
sult of imitation in any way. He cites the case 
of James Mitchell, born blind and deaf, who 
laughed heartily and naturally, and of Laura 
Bridgman, of New Hampshire, who was com- 
pletely blind, deaf, and her sense of smell al- 
most destroyed. 

“She laughed frequently, screamed with de- 
light, and jumped about as an ordinary child,” 
he says. “She used her voice curiously in nam- 
ing persons, a chuckle for one, a cluck for 
another, and a guttural sound for another. She 
laughed aloud at the idea of a dog in school, 
and one day she pretended her doll was sick, 
put it to bed with a hot-water bottle, and 
laughed heartily all the time.” 

aking the case of Helen Keller, the won- 
derful blind-deaf girl, he studied her laugh, 
and says: 

“She is of joyous temperament, and, when 
bantering some one, laughs audibly, placing her 
hand over her mouth to prevent too much 
boisterousness. When she reads an amusing 
passage in a book she gives an audible excla- 
mation, akin to a suppressed outburst of laugh- 
ter, and frequently when alone, spelling with 
her left hand into her right, she laughs aloud. 
This last is an exception to the general rule, 
for human beings seldom laugh aloud when 
alone.” 


According to the Kansas “Star,” the superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana School, formerly 4 
professor of science in the State University, 
has started an apiary at the School for the 
Deaf, and will give a number of boys instruc- 
tion in this industry. 
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SCENES AT THE ST. PETERSBURG SCHOOL 


In the upper picture, the children at their game of “playing store,’ 
sciously a lesson in arithmetic; the lower picture shows an exercise in “chorus-reading.” The 
children read aloud, in unison, following the instructor’s pointer. The exercise is roughly 
analogous to the American “chart-story.” Photos from Anders Hansen. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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